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on this issue is: 





News of the Week 


— JOHN SIMON and his colleagues in the Parliamen- 
J tary Commission reached Bombay on Friday and 
Delhi on Saturday last. They had a fairly satisfactory 
reception as the proposed “‘ Hartals ” were not successful 
except in Benares Disturbances elsewhere, worst in 
Madras, seem to have developed into communal strife 
between Moslems and Hindus quite as much as into 
intimidation of co-operators by boycotters. We have 
dealt in a leading article with the Viceroy’s last effort in 
the Legislature, as reasonable, high-minded and appealing 
a speech as any that he has delivered. We read it here in 
our thousands and can hardly realize what a tiny fraction 
of our Indian fellow-subjects it will reach. But the 
confused excitement in the big cities is evidently intense. 
We have no doubt that every Indian who hears what the 
Commission says and is willing to believe it will be con- 
vineed of the honesty of its purpose and its good will. 
* * * * 





The Commission itself has already shown its under- 
Standing of the prevalent misconceptions. Upon their 
arrival at Delhi Sir John addressed to the Viceroy a long 
letter which the Secretary of State for India read in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday. In it Sir John stated clearly 


the Statutory Commission’s origin and duties as a 
Parliamentary Commission instructed by the King- 
Emperor to report to the Imperial Parliament. It is 
not a legislative nor an executive body, nor the instrument 
of cither the British or Indian Government. 
a * * * 

He proposed that the evidence to be given or already 

‘cumulated on paper should | ‘ke ( a Joint 
under his presidency. On this would 


xamined by 
I'ree Conference 
seven Indian “* 


be seven British Commissioners and repre=- 


sentatives 





chosen by the Indian we 
ourselves have been chosen by the ’ 


Besides this he 
Council should be asked to constitute a similar 


suggested that 


by uly. 


The sittings of the Joint Free Conference would not 
begin until the second visit of the British Commission 


to India in October. Surely there is no excuse for 


Indians to deny the renerosity and libe ral-n indedness 
a dread of 


of such an offer. We should only fear lest 


4 


responsibility might now arise in Indian breasts. This 


is the probable explanation of the statement issued by 
the Party leaders an hour or two after hearing of Sir 
John’s letter and rejecting its proposals. 
aS of co * 

On Tuesday the King 


His Speech was short, for the 


opened Parliament in State. 

Government have had 
(if we may borrow from Punch’s amusing cartoon of last 
week) to throw some important 
Of these we chiefly regret the Factories Bill, for which 
we have long been w A Parliamentary and Local 
Franchise Bill is promised, a Bill to carry out recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on National Health 
Assurance and another for Agricultural Credits. The 
Specch also referred to the new Arbitration Treaty with 
the United States. The movers and seconders of the 
address acquitted themselves well. They said what there 


overboard Jonahs. 


aiting. 


is to be said for the extension of the female Register. 
Lord Cranworth in the Upper 
picture of East Anglian agriculture. 


x * * a 


House drew a most dismal 


The criticisms of the leaders of the Opposition were 
mostly directed to the omissions rather than to the 
commitments revealed. The Prime Minister summed up 
in the Commons with a speech of irresistible good temper. 
He also outlined his scheme for ensuring the proper 
consideration of such Bills as could be ready by August, 
when Pariiament could take its holiday and be ready for 
a new Session in November. He expected that a day 
or two would have to be devoted to the Prayer Book, 
and finally he gave the House the gist of Sir John Simon's 
letter to Lord Irwin, which we have already mentioned. 

* # * 

On Wednesday both Houses honoured themselves by 
their tributes to Lord Haig, to whom a public memorial 
will be raised. Mr. Baldwin’s and Lord Haldane’s 
speeches stood out as noble tributes to the Field Marshal’s 
services and, above all, to his character. The 
Sceretary of State for Foreign Affairs gave the House a 
review of our relations abroad. We are glad that he 
believes that the anti-British feeling in China 
milder, 


abilities, 


is growing 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain also spoke of the Treaty of 
Arbitration with the United States Government which 
is under consideration. The Treaty between the States 
and France was signed this week. It reserves matters 
within domestic jurisdiction of either party, or involving 
the interests of third parties, or depend upon or involve 
the Monroe Doctrine. The British Treaty is to follow 
the model of the French. Sir Austen gave reasons why 


could not be a Treaty of “ all-in ” arbitration. 
. « * * 


The Church Assembly opened its Spring Session on 
Monday, which happened to be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Archbishop of Canterbury's intro- 
duction to his office. The expressions of personal 
admiration, affection and confidence were strong and 
genuine. We would associate ourselves with them and 
we are truly thankful for the man who holds Dr. Davidson’s 
office through these anxious times. We most earnestly 
wish him a crowning success in his present labours. He 
commended to the Assembly the Revised Measure as 
it left Lambeth since Christmas for discussion in the 
three constituent Houses. The first need was for the 
separate “general approval” of each House without 
which the Measure can go forward no further. 

* * * x 

This general approval was given on Tuesday in the House 
of Bishops by 35 votes to 5 and in the House of Clergy 
by 247 votes to 35. In the Hcuse of Laity amendments 
were moved by the extremists. On the one hand Mr. 
Athelstan Riley recommended the postponement of the 
measure until 1931. Sir Thomas Inskip for the Evan- 
gelicals stated his belief that perpetual Reservation was 
a fatal bar not only to his own assent but to the passage 
of the Measure through the House of Commons. This is, 
of course, the real root of the dilliculty, and it was 
generally realized. The laity took their vote on 
Wednesday and gave the general approval by 196 votes 
to 80. The next step is for the Houses of Clergy and 
Laity severally to consider the Measure in detail. 

* « * * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in a speech delivered 
at Birmingham on Friday last hinted that he was in 
favour of relicving rates at the expense of the tax-payer. 
This is also mentioned in the King’s speech, and in a 
point made in the Liberal Committee’s book which we 
review to-day. There is much to be said in favour of 
it, because it is not true to say that it matters nothing out 
of which pocket a man pays for public services. Rates 
do fall very unfairly sometimes; for instance, an idle 
shipyard must pay whereas it may pay no Income Tax 
except under Schedule “A,” though it is difficult to 
prove conclusively that rates hamper industry much more 
than taxes. But it must be remembered that local 
taxation and spending is generally more carefully criticized 
than centralized operations. Local authorities are far 
more tempted to spend grants, percentages and so forth 
which they can extract from Whitehall than money which 
they must extract from their neighbours and con 
stituents; and the rate-payer on the spot looks much 
more closely into the spending of his money than the 
tax-payer can. 

* * * * 

The diplomatic ambitions of Canada have been dis- 
cussed in Parliament at Ottawa and received severe 
criticism from the leader of the Opposition and others. 
The Japanese venture was, of course, the principal 
object, as the relations arranged with Washington are now 
past history and, except for the appointments which we 
understand will be made when the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions arrives in London, the arrangements 
with London have been accepted ali'acdy. They follow 


ee 


logically from the declaration of Dominion status made 
after the last Imperial Conference. We, therefore, 
certainly do not complain of them. Indeed, the right 
man, really ready to co-operate with our existing repre. 
sentatives in Washington or Tokyo, can find plenty of 
scope in the common interests of the Empire. An 
impatient and keen but inexperienced representative of 
Canada might easily do harm, but those responsible 
for the appointment will be quite aware of the risks, 
* f * + 

The Mother Country bade farewell, last week, to a 
different, bat highly appreciated kind of imperial em- 
bassage, the New South Wales Rugby Football Team, 
known as the Waratahs, who left for Canada on their 
way to Australia. During their tour here they won 
three out of five of the International matches and of 
all other matches they lost only three. They are to 
play a few matches in Canada, and we shall not be 
accused of making an idol of sport, even in its best forms, 
if we set a high value on the effects of such a tour, 
Canada meanwhile has sent us a body of farmers who 
are welcome here on a tour of inspection. They have 
been looking at our farnis in a time of damp and depression 
which should arouse their sympathy. Conditions of 
farming are so different at home and in Canada that the 
most useful exchanges of hints and wishes is likely to arise 
from their visits to the ports and markets where we, their 
customers, handle their products. The English cricketers 
touring in South Africa lost on Wednesday the last 
test match, leaving the rubber undecided. 

x ** * %* 

M. Poincaré has made a long speech in the Chamber 
which the Press describes as ‘ masterly.” It was also 
characteristically masterful. M. Briand’s help in foreign 
affairs has been of untold value to French eredit abroad, 
but M. Poincaré compels our admiration for what he has 
done for France as Premier and Minister of Finance. 
No one else could have brought to bear the dogged 
force that has produced the French taxes so successfully. 
No one else would have demanded or obtained so free 
a hand to deal with the Banque de France in finance. 
He has done wonders and recounted them with no false 
modesty on behalf of his bloc. The speech was plainly 
an clection address as well as a justification of his 
stewardship. He would not promise any formal stabiliz- 
ation of the frane before the elections. We deal elsewhere 
with the speeches of M. Briand. 

* * * * 

The peculiar and unenviable position in which the 
United States finds itself at Havana (where big and 
little American Republics are declared to be equal) 
and at Washington (where a Big Navy group drowns the 
voice of the apostles of peace and enlightenment to 
less civilized Europeans), with the Geneva Conference for 
the reduction of Naval Armaments behind them and 
with Nicaragua still in front of them, to say nothing of a 
cri de coeur from Porto Rico for liberty addressed to 
Washington through the airman, Colonel Lindbergh, 
renders our friends there so vulnerable to superficial 
irony that our sympathy is aroused rather than any desire 
to criticize or to “rub in” the glaring inconsistencies. 
We have no Schadenfreude in their difficulties nor lack 
of a sympathy due to experience of criticism received by 
us from those (including some Americans) who have no 
understanding of the white man’s burden or of an inherited 
duty towards the world of policing the ocean routes, and 
such-like irksome tasks by which other nations have 
profited. 

** . * * 

But we must record Mr. Kellogg’s new announcement 

that his Government would be willing to sign a universal 
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Treaty prohibiting the use of submarines. This was 
published on the eve of his departure on an unoflicial 
yisit to Canada, where he said that the publication was 
premature. From another point of view it is too late, 
When submarines were first invented it was suggested 
that they should, by a Geneva Convention, be prohibited 
as war vessels in the hope that war might be circumscribed 
by rules like a game. At the Washington Conference, 
after experience of submarine warfare, Lord Balfour 
made, on behalf of Great Britain, a proposal similar to 
that of Mr. Kellogg. Ile got no support for complete pro- 
hibition. Now that the horrors and _ illegitimacy of 
submarine action are less actual, and nations have been 
building “‘ improved” vessels, what support will Mr. 
Kellogg find? Great Britain’s perhaps. He will have 
our sympathy but also our regret that the United States 
did not take his line six years ago. 

* * * * 

It is of little use to try to chronicle events in China, 
though the Wuhan armies scem to have won a con- 
siderable victory last week over the Hunanese tcoops 
which occupied Ilankow two months ago, and_ the 
excesses of Communists and bandits in the South increase. 
We do not know what hopes Mr. Edwardes, Sir Francis 
Aglen’s successor or deputy at the Maritime Customs 
Board, has of co-ordination between Peking and the 
Nationalist Government. He has travelled to Shanghai, 
and must have in his mind some such intention or at least 
the purpose in inquiry on those lines. The really worst 
news is of the famine in Shantung, whence more than 
half the population has emigrated to Manchuria and the 
remainder are said to be starving. Other Chinamen 
can look upon these horrors stolidly unmoved, but in 
different times British and American relief would have 
been actively attempted through oflicials at the coast 
and missionaries or traders inland. To-day such agents 
are helpless, but we wish some effort could be devised 
to give aid by other means if they could be found. 

* * * * 

The necessarily protracted funeral of Lord Haig has 
been wonderfully impressive in its mingling of stateliness 
with affectionate sorrow. First let us thank Maréchals 
Foch and Pétain for their presence and France who 
sent them to show her sympathy ; and Belgium for her 
representation by General Baron de Ceuninck. London’s 
part, as arranged by the War Ollice, was a British, 
Imperial and Inter-Allied military and religious ceremony, 
in which the ex-soldiers and the civilians had the fullest 
opportunity of taking their share as the procession 
passed from St. Columba’s Church, where Lord Haig wor- 
shipped in London, to Westminster Abbey, and thence 
to the railway station. The arrival in the capital of 
his native country at midnight and the passage over 
the snow to St. Giles’s Cathedral, amid the silence of 
the crowds of Edinburgh citizens and the wailing of the 
pipes, had an impressiveness of its own in contrast to 
the less romantic pomp of the morning in London. 
Thousands of people passed through St. Giles’s before 
Tuesday, when the burial took place in an aisle of 
Dryburgh Abbey by the banks of the Tweed. 

* * * = 

We greatly regret the failure of the conference between 
the representatives of employers and operatives in the 
cotton industry. For many years now this industry 
has earned a reputation for good sense and frankaess 
in negotiations which has been highly honourable to all 
concerned and has worked to their common advantage 
in good times and in bad. Of late, times have indeed 
been very bad for them and coincide with the harvest 
to be reaped from a mischievous sowing of gross over- 


capitalization in many mills since the War. Under 
the stress both sides seem to have given way to some 
intransigeance. Without any inside knowledge it appears 
to us that the employers were the first to display at 
any rate this feeling. Now the operatives have cour- 
teously but flatly refused even to discuss longer hours 
and lower wages (which no one expected that they would 
accept) and demand a statutory committee to inquire 
It is sad that the independent 
spirit of Lancashire should fall to asking for interference 
by Government. 


into costs of production. 


* # x * 

The nation remembers gratefully the King’s gift of 
£100,000 from his Privy purse towards the expenses of 
the War and the gift of £120,000 also made during the 
War by the then Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
Some may remember the scheme proposed by Miss 
Malim since the War, and supported by us, for raising 
a voluntary fund towards the reduction of our national 
debts. Neither example nor precept had any wide- 
spread effect. A very donor 
has now handed £500,000 to Messrs. Barings to accumulate 
in their hands for the debt. 
Immediately there will the 
Treasury will only lose the donor's Income and Super 
Tax, but we know that they favoured the scheme because 
they passed last year the short Act which made it possible. 
Without that the Rule against Perpctuities and the 
Thellusson Act would have made the donor's generous 
intention invalid. 
bridge on a further large anonymous gift just made 
to the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

* * * * 

The result of the by-clection in the West Division of 
Bristol was announced carly last Friday morning as 
follows :— 


generous anonymous 


eventual reduction of 


be no gain ; 


apparent 


Let us also here congratulate Cam- 


Mr. C. T. Culverwell (Conservative) ig «. 16,970 

Lady Clare Annesley (Labour) ve as re 7,702 

Mr. W. H. Marcy (Liberal) .. ie ee 4,996 
Thus 4,272 more votes were cast for the Government 


candidate than against him, and he had a majority of 
9,268 over the Labour candidate. At the last election 
there was no Liberal candidate and the Labour candidate 
polled 6,276 votes. The Government may well be satisfied 
with the result. The Liberals are again disappointed. 
We believe that West Bristol gives further evidence 
that many voters will not declare their attachment to 
the party that is hampered by “the Lloyd George 
Fund.” They know that it is in some way different 
from the ordinary party funds in which they are accus- 
tomed to acquiesce. They fecl that there is doubt 
whence it comes, how and by whom it has been or may 
be used, and unfortunately the Liberal principles which 
they want to support (and which we ourselves often 
wish to see exerting influence) fall into the background 
behind a mist of doubt. It remains to be seen whether 
the Lancaster election (of which the result is not declared 
when we go to press) will confirm this opinion. 
* * * * 

Mr. J. B. Atkins, who has been a member of the 
editorial staff of the Spectator for over twenty years, 
left for America this week on a short tour of investigation. 
On his return he will contribute a series of articles on 
British-American relations. 

+ x * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101}} ; on Wednesday week 10143 ; a year ago 101 %. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 883; on Wednesday 
week 89}; a year ago 873. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76}:; on Wednesday week 76]; a year 
ago 76 i. 
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Solving the Slum Problem 


KIND of fog descends on the mind of the average 

man who attempts to consider the conditions 
under which our poor live, through which eugenics, 
politics, industry, density of population, definitions, 
statistics, transport problems, town planning, and ethics 
show glimmering but uncertain lights towards a better 
future. It seems very difficult to move in this fog. 
It seems also that some wise people are groping their 
way forward boldly enough, and that the slums will 
eventually disappear if the politicians and Local Author- 
ities go on at their present rate. 

This is a delusion, for although one million and fifty 
thousand houses have been built, we are still only at 
the very edge of the problem. The filth and misery 
of a part of our people, and the courage with which 
they bear such evils, are astonishing. The facts 
emerge, indeed, with staggering force to anyone who 
sees the slums for himself with fresh and unprejudiced 
eyes. Talk of progress cannot blind any one of our 
readers to what still exists in hundreds of thousands 
of homes—some of them certainly not far from his own 
or her own happier surroundings—if they care to investi- 
gate for themselves. The attitude of the Dominion Press 
on the recent floods, for instance, should give us pause : 
“It is not that people were drowned in basements,” runs 
one comment, “ but that there were people in basements 
to drown, which is a matter of surprise to us.” Here 
in a nutshell is the view of the younger nations. 
Canadians and Australians returning to London, if they 
explore parts of Westminster, Fulham, Chelsea, or indeed 
any other borough in London, will learn with real horror of 
the rat-ridden basements and squalid streets existing in 
our Imperial capital. So will any other reader of the 
Spectator who has not yet seen the slums. 

We must not allow ourselves to be lulled into an easy 
faith that new houses are a matter of supply and demand, 
to be solved by the mythical creatures of the Mill fallacy. 
The slum dwellers are not “ economic men and women” 
—most of them—and will not endure their present 
conditions indefinitely. Nor can they be brought to 
believe that it is their fault that they are overcrowded. 
They ask our help; unless they receive it, they will turn 
to Communism, which already finds its best 
breeding-ground in the slums. 

Granted that good work has been done by private 
enterprise, we see no reason for self-complacency. 
True it is that from all parts of England instances can 
be adduced of efficient management which have converted 
bad property into good, and of housing associations 
which are doing useful work. Moreover, there is a general 
feeling amongst educated people that this slum question 
must be solved within the next decade at no matter 
what cost, for no cost can be calculated against the 
iniquities towards children and the miseries of their 
parents which exist in our country to-day. But the 
need for a comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 
is urgent. The results up to date of the endeavours 
of Local Authorities and of private schemes, while 
laudable in many instances, are pitifully small compared 
to the present need. Something of the war spirit is 
needed, if we are to have the Merry England that is 
within our reach. We must co-operate, to win this war 
for sunlight and cleanliness and comfort. Self-sacrifice, 
talent, energy, are at the service of the State, yet we are 
recruiting our fighting forces by the methods that raised 
the South African Army. We are no enthusiasts for 
State interference in private affairs, but a war can only 


be waged by the State, and the slums are a matter fy 
the State, a national evil that only the national resources 
can conquer. For victory, we need a well-laid plan of 
attack. 

The problem is, where to attack? No one who hag 
read the remarkable series of articles which Mr. Eldon 
Moore concluded in our columns last week can fail to 
agree that some paupers are born, as well as made by 
adverse circumstances, and that some slums are created 
by their tenants. If our forty million population consisted 
of super-men and super-women, would poverty cease? 
If so, could we breed out the poor strains? We will 
offer no opinion. Eugenic remedies are beset with many 
real difficulties and even more cmotional prejudice, 
But there are certain practical aspects of the present 
congestion where our duty lies plain. First we must 
house our people decently; then, possibly or conceivably, 
consider their procreation. It is useless to tell Mrs, 
Smith to-day that she should not have had six * M.D.” 
children. They are there—a liability on us all. Whatever 
our hopes or fears along biological lines, our need at the 
moment is for more houses (over 300,000 families still 
have but one room apicce), cleaner living conditions (some 
8,000,000 of us still exist in squalor), and intelligent 
town planning. Whosoever is at fault, the poor are 
with us now and we must better the way they live, for 
our own sakes as well as theirs. 

While girls of fourteen become mothers owing to 
promiscuous overcrowding, while bugs and lice batten 
on poor children, while in Westminster alone there are 
more than six thousand basements used as living rooms, 
we must continue to bring the question of housing before 
the public at every opportunity, in an endeavour to lift 
it once and for all outside its technical aspects and 
present the overwhelmingly-important human side. 

Only by viewing the problem as a whole can we hope 
to solve it. In some parts of London, for instance, an 
arterial road driven through a slum district would increase 
the site values created on its frontages to an extent that 
would more than pay for the cost of reconditioning the 
whole area: yet how can such a road be made without 
reference to some central authority ? Again, in other 
boroughs (Westminster for instance), if by some magic 
new accommodation were to arise to-morrow for every 
victim of overcrowding, immediately a fresh influx of 
the destitute or the improvident would pour into the 
vacated slums. And who is to check such a movement ? 
England is a free country, and it is diflicult to prevent 
people living where they like : difficult, but not impossible, 
of course, for if there was decent accommodation for all 
within reasonable distance of their work, public opinion 
would enforce a different standard in our bad areas. 
That such accommodation does not at present exist 


is not the fault of the Housing Authorities in Westminster, | 


negligent as they have been of their duties in the past. 

With proper organization and with Local Authorities 
who would be able to use the powers which already are 
theirs by law (but which go by default owing to lack of 
houses), it would be possible to prevent overcrowding, 
and to sit heavily on the heads of those Bumbles who 
might still continue to believe that the poor are hopeless 
and must be allowed to huddle together in misery. To 
such we would say, in parenthesis, that if there are 
human beings who are born useless and foredoomed to 
misery on earth (it may be so) common sense joins with 
Christianity in pointing out our duty to provide for them 
—possibly in separate communities. 
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idiotic to fold our hands and let such people go from 
pad to worse and permeate good families with their 
wretchedness. 

Mr. Baldwin has refused his assent to a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the problem of Housing. So 
be it. Royal Commissions are not much to our liking, 
and the present Minister of Health has a record of work 
well done in the face of difficulties. Let the Government 
put housing in the forefront of its programme and give 
Mr. Neville a free band. Let us have a 
nation-wide Conservative housing policy. Let us grasp 


What the Magdalen 


Chamberlain 


this nettle with no uncertain hand. 
Mission have what private cnterprise 
has achieved for various slum areas, what Sir Tudor 
Walters has done in building 12,000 houses for miners and 


accomplished, 


letting them at economic rents, can be repeated on a 
larger scale and on an even more economic basis. 

We favour no 
involving an army of State servants, without vision 


bureaucratic or Socialistic scheme 


or responsibility, nor a long compilation of statistics to 
ascertain the minutiae of costs. If some one of experience, 
such as Sir Tudor Walters, were given the money to put 
things right, we have not the slightest doubt he could 
do it on a paying basis over a limited number of years. 
will 
the 
Moreover, the 


National rehousing on the scale we contemplate 
certainly be expensive, but the longer we defer it 
more we shall have to pay in the end. 
expenditure would be of the most productive kind, 
directly and indirectly, immediately and for the rising 
gencration, ‘To-day is not too soon to bring the children 
of England out of the darkness in which so many live. 
Why not make a clean sweep of all the warrens that 
disgrace us? If we say it is not possible, it will be 
for one reason only : that we have not the vision to plat 
aright. Where there is no vision, the people perish ; 
but already England has seen the horizon of a new way 
of life. The Press leaves us in no doubt on that point. 

More houses must be built. Better roads and com- 


munications must be made. Insanitary areas must be 


torn down and rebuilt, justice being done to landlords, 
without, however, allowing the predominant interest 


of society in cleaning up these plague-spots to suffer 
for the benefit of the owners of freeholds and 
Local Authorities must be kept up to their duty of secing 


oO 


The ‘Threatened 


ie people of India do not even now seem to recognize 

the terrible risk they are running in pressing 
the mad policy of boycotting the Simon Commission. 
They are at the parting of the ways; yet they behave 
as though they had not to make the choice between two 
roads, one of which leads to the summits of political 
liberty and the other to the swamps of political death. 
Every voice that is raised in warning may have some 
small effect; so we must regard it as not less than a 
duty to add our warning to that of many others. For 
many years the Spectator was linked with India not 
only by bonds of sympathy, but by personal ties. Our 
sympathy is as strong to-day as ever it was, and it is 
because of it that we feel a peculiar dismay at the 
prospect of India refusing to accept the help which is 
in earnest offered to her. 

On Thursday, February 2nd, the Viceroy made another 
remarkable speech to the two Houses of the Indian 
Legislature. We called attention at the time to the 
notable speech which he made to the Legislature in 
condemnation of the chronic strife between the Moslems 
and Hindus. There was a note in his speech which was 
unusual in the statements of Viccroys. He seemed to 


7 
ieases, 


that overcrowding docs not occur in their area. None 
things is All, 
indeed, are already in process of fulfilment, but how 
slowly, haphazardly, clumsily, compared to what might 
under unified control! What a weight of 


removals, readjustments, 


of these impossible of achievement. 


be achieved 


woe attends uncertainties, 
wrangles between rate-payers, landlords, social reformers, 


and Local Authorities! We 


sponsibility, co-ordinating and controlling 


necd a single re- 

g the manifold 
scheme, and the 
il 


t 
yuld also be the 


health 


activities of a complete rehousing 
huge labour turnover which such a plan would en 
if carricd out on the grand seale which wi 
ale. 
We have already advocated a 
Loan —a sum of say £1,000,000,000 for slum clearance, 
rebuilding and reconditioning of those places which are 
We hav 
of the sum which we raised durii 
the air, we could beautify all 


economic and popular se 


x” . . >,,} o 
National Rehousing 


said that for a fraction 
¢ the War to blow into 

The need is 
to the Conser- 
vative Party, for the nation is now alive to this disease 
that is sapping our health and strength. Ask the 
in any industrial area what they feel on the question— 
their answer will show how the tide is rising and will 


soon flood out the dotards and do-nothings who believe 


not beyond redemption. 


i 
1 
i 


nel ind, 


urgent and the cause one of importance 


voters 


that part of the English people must always live in 
misery. 

Our housing situation demands drastic remedies, 
The congestion is too intense, the fever is too high to 
permit the patient to cure himself. Palliatives may 


be and are being applied. But the real remedy must be 
sought by those who can see the problem as a whole and 
have the skill, the courage, and the means toact effectively. 
There must be a cutting away, a binding together, and 
convalescence for some three million of us 
tribulation. A surgical operation 
cannot be done by a committee, nor left to amateurs, 
however well intentioned. Mr. Neville 
must be given power to act. England will trust him, 
If lic fails, or dare not face the task, som« man 
will arise. People who live in hovels cannot be expected 
to wait for a generation or two while we argue the details 
They will ask for the Red surgeon, and 
} 


e 


a period of 


who are in great 
Chamberlain 


strong r 


of their malady. 


if he spreads ruin, we shall have only ours ; to blame. 


Boycott in India 


descend into the plain—to 
combatants and to reason with them on their own terms. 
And yet this apparent descent was no descent, but 
rather an ascent to the moral hei for, in taking 
Moslems and Hindus into his confidence, and speaking 
to them as a man to men, he never for a moment I 
the dignity of his office nor did anything but magnify 
his well-known sense of responsibility. Although there 
have been Moslem and Hindu conflicts since then, all 
the reports from India show that Lord Irwin’s words are 
remembered. They were not spoken altogether in vain. 
The speech of Thursday, February 2nd, was of the 
same quality. He did command; he rea 
But no command could 


stand between the wild-eved 


ents, 


ywered 


not soned. 
have been 
powerful than that which was implicit in the reasoning. 
Lord Irwin has the art of this kind of thing. If he fails, 
we may feel sure that nobody else could succeed. He 


‘7 
possibly mor 


insisted on two main points. The first—an old one, 
though unfortunately needing repetition—was that the 
British Government have never intended to ask 


Parliament to adopt the proposals of the Parliamentary 
Commission without first giving Indian opinion access 


to the Joint Parliamentary Committee which will shape 
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the new Bill. The second point—also an old one, but 
also needing repetition—was that no affront to India 
had been intended by the British Government in not 
appointing Indians to the Commission. Lord Irwin’s 
argument on this second point was detailed, almost 
metaphysical. He was appealing to races who make a 
fine point of honour, and he cannot have been wrong to 
argue that insult, and even discourtesy, cannot exist 
when the intention to offer them is demonstrably absent. 
He admitted that Indians had a right to say that the 
machinery of a Parliamentary Commission would not 
provide sufficient opportunities for consulting Indian 
opinion, and also to say that India had been in effect 
affronted, but he solemnly denied that they had any 
right to say—since it simply was not true—that the 
British Government intended either to refrain from 
consulting Indian opinion or to insult India. 

To Englishmen at home it seems so clear that a 
Parliamentary Commission is the only possible instru- 
ment that it is not easy for them to understand the 
excitement in India. Whatever reforms may be decided 
upon, the decision must come from Parliament— 
therefore the proper body to report to Parliament is 
obviously a Parliamentary one. If the Parliamentary 
Commission went out to India and merely talked to 
British officials and came home again, the Indians 
would indeed have a grievance. It would bring us in 
hot haste to their side and we would support them till 
such an injustice was remedied. But in the present 
case there is no question of not bringing every race, 
creed, and interest in India into full collaboration. 
Consultation is provided for at every step. The Indian 
Legislature will appoint its own Committees, and these 
(unless we are to suppose that the Indians will be mad 
enough to refuse to serve) will be in frequent contact 
with the Simon Commission. The Simon Commission has 
been given full discretion to plan the course of its investi- 
gations, and has at once suggested a “ Joint Free Confer- 
ence” of seven British and seven Indian Commissioners. 
Finally, when the Simon Commission has presented its 
Report to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the Indian 
Committees will have an opportunity of saying all that 
they want to say before any Bill is drafted for Parliament. 


~ ne 


It is impossible to imagine how more careful pre. 
cautions could have been taken, and the fact that every 
British political party approved of them is surely ample 
proof of their solidity and fairness. The only cause for 
regret which we can think of is that the British 
Government did not for years past accustom India to 
the idea of a Parliamentary Commission. As it is, the 
Indians have been taken by surprise. ‘‘ Have not we 
a Parliament ?” they ask, in effect. ‘ Why should the 
British Parliament override ours, as though it did 
not exist ?” 

It would be interesting to discover what answers 
would be given in India—they would be very various— 
to the simple question : What Indians would you appoint 
to a Commission if it were not a purely British 
Parliamentary Commission? We talk of India as a 
nation and thereby commonly mislead ourselves and 
the Indians too. India has a_ hundred different 
languages, not to mention dialects. In this vast congeries 
of races there is no bond of nationhood except that 
which has been provided by the British Raj. If the 
Pax Britannica were removed to-morrow, the more war- 
like races would swallow up the less warlike, who, as it 
happens, are the most political. Nationhood, 
independence, self-government—all these things would 
be farther off than ever. 

In whatever degree the Indians demonstrate their 
ability to live together in peace and to manage their 
own affairs, to the same degree will the pressure of the 
ruling hand be lightened. Britain looks anxiously for 
signs of encouragement in the work of reform. She wants 
to give more freedom; she only wants to be assured 
that she can safely do so without committing cruclty 
in the name of kindness. But what is she to make of 
the present demonstrations, the hartals, the threats of 
boycott ? Are they not all proofs, or, at all events, 
most inopportune suggestions, that the Indians have 
very little political sense, that they do not recognize an 
opportunity when they get one, and that they are so 
intent upon prosecuting their own rivalries that they 
let all the large matters of principle go by default ? 
Cannot they understand that the Simon Commission is 


bound to report on what it sees ? 


The Rhineland Again 


ROM the tribunes in their respective capitals M, 
Briand and Herr Stresemann have been conducting, 
for all the world to hear, a conversation of resounding 
importance. Since the conclusion of the Locarno Pacts 
the German spokesman has time and again cried aloud 
to hearers at home and abroad that the death of the war- 
spirit in Germany has been proved and the time is past 
for her to maintain ex-enemy troops within her borders. 
Nor is it the first time that a French statesman has urged 
his country’s need for that security which she has seen in 
these troops or conceives in some cflicient substitute. We 
believe that we understand these views. We can hold 
them both as genuine though incompatible. They present 
no hope of convergence, and both sides must go back to 
the Treaty of Versailles if they are to make a fresh start 
upon lines that will not so widely diverge. 

We have lately declared in these columns our own 
willingness to see the occupying troops withdrawn and 
the pleasure with which we should grect the return home 
of the exiguous British Army of the Rhine. Our Allies 


will forgive us if we say again that so long as allied troops 
remain in the Occupied Arca it is conceivable that the 
Germans, Rhinelanders and others, would prefer some 
British troops to be there, rather than the same number 


entirely made up from the French and Belgian armics, 
They genuinely regretted the quitting of the Territory 
by the United States troops without any corresponding 
reduction of the whole Armies of Occupation. We 
must also give our Allics no reason to think that we would 
“quit ” in another sense and leave to them an unshared 
burden. We need not repeat why we think that the 
Occupation has in nine years fulfilled a purpose which 
need no longer keep alive feelings that were inevitably 
present when the terms of the Armistice were impos: d. 
When these spokesmen connect Security and the Occupa- 
tion in their arguments, neither refers to Part XIV. of 
the Treaty of Versailles, which is the only possible agreed 
starting point. The Locarno Pacts and the League of 
Nations itself arise from the Treaty, the first firm rock 
on which a man could stand after the chaos of war, the 
negation of agreement. It was a severe and almost a 
dictated Treaty having some of the attributes of a judicial 
sentence upon an arrested criminal. One quality of such 
sentences, according to our ideas, is that they should err, 
if at all, on the side of severity because, though they 
can never be increased, they may afterwards be reduced. 
No one supposed, even in 1919, that it would necessarily 
prove advisable or possible to carry out to the letter 
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every one of the 440 Articles of the Treaty. Part XIV., 
with its terms of five, ten, and fifteen years’ occupation 
of the three zones and the possible delay mentioned in 
Article 431, was a maximum penalty which can be reduced 
if it is thought desirable. But why was it imposed ? 
“As a guarantee for the execution of the present Treaty 
by Germany.” Security is not mentioned. The Occupa- 
tion was to be a guarantee for Reparations and a hundred 
other things besides the security of the French frontier. 
Therefore, Herr Stresemann is not justified in his 
argument. He is at liberty to dwell upon the Locarno 
acts, the membership of the League now shared by 
Germany with her former enemies, and the tremendous 
force of the guarantees given by Great Britain, but not 
to say that these in any sense annul part XIV. of the 
Treaty. On the other hand M. Briand seems to err 
no less. 

It is evident that there has been in Paris a growing 
opinion and some unofficial talk of evacuation of the 
Rhineland upon terms. Some Frenchmen put forward 
the idea that the right to stay in the Coblenz zone till 
1930 andin the Mainz zone till 1935 constitute a bargaining 
asset which their country holds and can use to extract 
valuable consideration. Now Great Britain would doubt- 
less support any reasonable, fair bargain entered into by 
entirely willing parties and likely to conduce to peace, 
good will and prosperity in Europe. But the time is 
past when we could encourage even the most hard- 
pressed and well-tricd of our Allies to drive a bargain 
with an unwilling Germany and to bring the Treaty of 
Versailles back into controversy. There are unscrupulous 
Germans who would welcome such controversy, but 
on the whole the German Governments have been loyal 
to the Treaty for nine years. The notion which scems to 
be floating about Paris is that France, presupposing the 
acquiescence of her Allies, should evacuate the Rhineland 
before 1935 and that in return Germany should consent 
to a perpetually demilitarized strip of territory on her 
side of the Rhine frontier. We will not discuss here the 


value that students of future warfare now put upon such 
schemes, though we believe it smaller. To 
demilitarize any European land frontier could do no 
harm and might be valuable. It might even appear to 
Germany that such a strip was an equal protection to 


grows 


both sides and give her too some security, but obviously 
she would ask why it should be taken entirely out of 
German territory, why she should be forbidden to protect 
the population of Germans resident in it; and M. Briand 
would have no answer that we can see. Would France 
consent to demilitarize a strip of French territory on her 
side of the frontier as half of the proposed area? We 
hardly think so. But there such 
agreement willingly accepted by both sides we see no 
good in discussing these schemes. They are not based 
on the Treaty nor on anything that can be read into the 
Treaty, nor yet on any such change as might be allowed 
as being a relaxation of that sentence pronounced by the 
Allied and Associated Powers at Versailles, a permissible 
remission of part of that maximum penalty. 

We should not have written thus if we saw any hope 


unless Was some 


of the French and German spokesmen reaching any kind 
of agreement upon the lines of their speeches. On these 
lines we fear they are bound to diverge more and more. 
It would be far more hopeful if M. Briand 
with the Allies of France the simple questions, “ Is it 
to occupy the Rhincland to the uttermost 
letter of our Treaty rights? Lf not, is it of any advantage 
to do so?” We believe that the answers he would get 
would be that it appears no longer necessary, and that 
on the whole peace, good will, security and prosperity 
would advance if it were known that the Allies themselves 
now find no satisfaction in making a show of force in 
the territory of a fellow-membcr of the Leaguc and, rather 
than exercise to the full their right to impose a burden 


would discuss 


necessary 


which is a source of continuous shame to Germany, 
are content to make 
gratia for the evacuation before 1935 of 
Gebiete. 


to begin arrangements 


the be seltzte 
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A Franciscan Hermitage 


TFYUHE modern affection for St. Francis, waylaid by 
I] the picturesque of his secondary 
characteristics, seldom penetrates to the source from 
which those characters arise—that inward temper of 
which Franciscan poverty and joy are outward signs, 
and which Jacopone da Todi described in a famous 
quatrain :— 


* Dio non alberga en core 


attractions 


stretto ; 

tant’ ¢ grande quant’ hai affctto. 

povertate ha si gran petio 

che ci alberga deitate.” 
Only those who live in the actual way of Francis, and 
for the reasons for which he chose that way, can show 
to us this peculiar combination of simple humanity 
and powerful spirituality ; which was the secret of the 
Saint and his first companions. Certainly nothing has 
ever brought me so near to the real Franciscan spirit 
as a few hours spent in the Vale of Spoleto with a little 
group of women who are trying to bring back to modern 
existence the homely, deeply supernatural and quite 
unmonastic ideal of the Primitive Rule. 

It was the wish of St. Francis that his followers should 
live in small family parties, of whom one should act 
as “parent” of the rest; that they should enjoy the 
liberty of poverty, should work, pray, and be joyful, 


and receive without distinction all who asked their 
hospitality. Of this kind were those early hermitages 


where we are told that the true seraphic spirit lived on ; 
and this is the life which has now been revived in the 
heart of modern Italy. When I visited the 
they were living in an old country house not far from 
the Fountain of Clitumnus. In the stable they had 
made a tiny chapel, as poor and naked as the Poverello 
could desire. The head of the houschold and foundress, 
who is known as the Least Sister, came down the lane 
to welcome me. She was dressed, like the rest of the 
family, in a peasant’s grey linen frock, an apron and a 
little shawl. I shall not presume to describe her remark- 
able personality, or the simple beauty of the life she 
That life, with its gracious suppleness and 
entire avoidance of rigorism, its spiritual dceeps, its 
deceptive appearance of case— of gaiety—cannot 
fully be understood by a passing guest; nor does the 
Least Sister, whose friendship I count as one of my 


group, 


has inspired. 


even 


greatest privileges, easily disclose the secret of her 
unassuming power. Those who recogaize her type will 
discover without surprise that her delicate courtesy, her 
serene and wide-spreading love conceal a Teresian inflexi- 
bility of purpose: a profound sense of the pain and need 
of the world, and a passionate desire to help it. As we 
sat in the woods, I asked her to tell me something of 
her conecption of the spiritual life. She replied, in 
words startlingly at variance with her peaceful sur- 
roundings, “In tormento e travaglia servire i fratelli.” 
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This is not the place to discuss the mysterious con- 
nexion between such a vocation and the apparent 
tranquillity of her life: I had rather let her reveal 
herself through some “ Notes” she has lately written 
for her friends. They describe a life which is actually 
in being; a place of peace which has begun to do its 
bracing and purifying work. The little community 
is now precariously established in great poverty in a 
small Franciscan hermitage among the Umbrian hills. 
The “ Notes on our Life” begin thus :— 


“We are a little group of women free from family ties, coming 

from various parts of Italy, who live together in a fraternal and 
Franciscan way ; without belonging to any religious congregation, 
but submissive and reverent to authority, as all the faithful should 
be. Ours is not a budding institute ; therefore we do not seek for 
approbation and recognition. We desire rather to be left in that 
obscurity which is the very condition of life for us, as it is for the 
violets in the woods. One of us (the foundress) received the 
benediction of the Holy Father before beginning that humble 
work to which she felt herself to be called. Almost all of us are 
Tertiaries, but this for us is a secondary matter. We have a 
great devotion to St. Francis, and the desire to live something 
of his thought. Each of us is simply called by her name—Maria, 
Immacolatella, Jacopa, Angeluccia, Rosa, &c. No title is due 
to us; but humble folk have given to us the name of the ‘ Larks 
of St. Francis’ (Allodolc), and we have received it as an admonition 
to be joyful. She amongst us who has responsibility, and therefore 
owes the greatest debt of love and service, is called the Least 
Sister. We dress coarsely and plainly, for this is right in Christian 
women, and poverty will not permit us to do otherwise. We 
inhabit an ancient Franciscan hermitage, restored by the generous 
efforts of many friends and by our own labour, that we may save 
from ruin and destruction the traces of the venerated inhabitants 
of the past. It is reached by a steep path which ascends from 
the Via Flaminia. The thornless Franciscan roses flower there, 
and the juniper grows. We dwell there as strangers and pilgrims, 
so long as circumstances and our friendly landlords permit. We 
work the land, which is poor and was uncultivated ; and strive 
to live in the hard and joyful effort of each moment. We spin, 
weave, and embroider the ancient Umbrian patterns on linen 
spun and woven by ourselves. Sometimes, compelled by necessity, 
we ask for alms. More often this help comes to us without 
demanding it, as the sensible sign of that Providence which cares 
for the poor and the solitary.” 
Did the “Notes” stop here, they might give the 
impression merely of a retreat from the stream of life ; 
a charming but sterile bit of spiritual atavism. But 
this description merely sets the scene within which 
the Allodole do their real work ; and apply the spiritual 
power born of poverty and self-abandonment to certain 
needs of their time :— 

“We practise hospitality, with the desire that whoever comes 
may find here a pause for peace, or a period of recollection for 
work and for his task in life. We do not wish to conduct retreats, 
or give instructions, or lend ourselves to any religious discussions 
whatever ; nor do we offer ecclesiastics the opportunity of holding 
instructions here. Living in simplicity of heart and in faith, we 
offer to our guests that which we have: participation in our prayers 
if they desire it ; meals in common, and the peace of this solitary 
place ; where contemplative souls have lived, and where nature 
and silence utter their eternal speech. In receiving them, we 
do not consider that we are ‘doing good.’ We care for them, 
and because of this we always welcome them; and we receive 
good from the experience which each soul brings to us: from 
an example, from a fraternal warning, from that gaze with which 
we follow every creature in reverence of heart, learning to love, 
venerate, help and pray.” 


After a few lines defining the terms on which guests are 
received at the Hermitage, each putting in the alms box 
what he can afford, and doing the work of his own cell, 


the “ Notes” continue :— 

“The one thing which we demand humbly but firmly from 
our guests is to be good enough to respect that silence which we 
consider as our guardian. Silence is kept in the evening from 
after curfew till 9 o’clock the following morning; silence in the 
afternoon between 2 and 4; and silence in the hour before sunset. 
The bell of our tiny church announces with an equally profound 

t and love our short common prayers, our hours of silence, 
and the arrival of our guests.” 
Thus we may think of the little hermitage, standing 
away from the feverish life of modern Italy, as a “ closed 
garden ” where spiritual values are conserved and may 
be sought; as St. Francis insisted that there should 
be a flower bed in every vegetable plot “ to praise the 
Eternal Sweetness.” But its gentle ordered life of 
recollection, hospitality, and work is the frame of other 


and deeper activities; born of that passionate desire 


F ae a 
‘to help the brethren” which is for the Least Sister 
as for St. Francis the hallmark of a spiritual life. The 
Hermitage is really a power-house, maintained at full 
strength by the devoted lives of its inhabitants, and 
broadcasting its beneficent influences to all who need 
them :— 

“To receive guests with an unfailing welcome is not our only 
loving service to our brothers. We pray for those who are distant, 
We seek to make them present to us, and penetrate with our hearts 
into their lives. There is here at the hermitage, rising above the 
olives, oaks and cypresses, a Roman ruin whereon is built a little 
cell we call the Nest. Each sister from time to time ascends to 
this place, and remains there alone for a day of retreat. It ig 
specially during this day that the sister in prayer thinks of the 
distant ; and offers, implores, and seeks to help them.” 

Perhaps the world owes more than it knows or can 
yet understand to the all-penctrating radiations which 
are poured out from such hidden centres of spiritual 
energy as this. At present, the continuance of the 
experiment is threatened by the very fact of this hidden- 
ness; and the difliculty of obtaining the bare necessities 
of existence in a world which admires the Franciscan 
ideal, but does little to support those who are translating 
it into the terms of actual life. 

Evetyn UNperui.uy, 


Good Advice to M.P.s 


ends of 
bookseiler’s shop at 


among the odds and literature 


| YING 

4 displayed in a second-hand 
Brighton was a small yellowish volume labelled “ Queer 
Book about Parliament. Price, One Shilling.’ It 
seemed a modest investment. I bought it. 

It lies before me now—a treasure of ancient stories of 
Parliament, for the title, “ Ancient Methods of Holding 
Parliaments.—Elsynge,” shows that it was written by 
Sir H. S. Elsynge, a famous Clerk of Parliaments in 
Stuart times, and its title page attests its age, for it was 
“ Printed for Abel Roper at the sign of the Sun in Fleet 
Street, 1670.” 

Two hundred and fifty years therefore have passed 
since its pages came from the printer’s hands, but stranger 
than its age is the fact that so much of it might have 
been written to-day. The attention of M.P.s in general, 
and perhaps of the Clydeside group in particular, may 
be drawn to a chapter entitled, “‘ Of Senators in general, 
their Origin and Necessity.” In it, beside much grave 
advice on the training and conduct of a perfect M.P., 
may be found the echoes of controversies as old as 
history, yet as new as to-day. 

There was, for instance, very evidently a dispute 
going on then as to the comparative merits of youth 
and age in the conduct of public affairs, and the author 
was no believer in the slogan of “Too Old at Fifty,” for 
he writes :— 

“Nor are there any so fit to govern as the ancient, 
experienced, which are usually chosen; because others, 
either through want of maturity or experience, are 
usually withdrawn by their juvenile phancies and 
recreations from such serious places of authority ; but 
a grave Counsellor is not disturbed or discomposed with 
extravagant affection, transported by appetite, or 
inveigled by youth ; but by Reason directed, by Counse 
fortified, and by Age made perfect.” 

This must surely have been enough to curb the 
pretensions of the youngsters of Stuart times, and they 
would be further abashed by the information conveyed 
that “all the transactions of a well-regulated State are 
managed by solid reason, mature deliberation, and 
sound judgment, not by wavering opinion, uncertain 
fate, or fantastique fortune.” 

Listen, too, to this passage. 
reminiscent ? 


Is it not strangely 
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“This our present Age hath some Seminaries of 
Learning and Vertue, the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford. Hither Youth might resort, as unto a Harvest 
of Science and Knowledge, and might reap a crop of 
Vertue and good Discipline. 

“But it were to be wished that the Doctors and 
Tutors in our Universities would instruct their pupils 
in the art of living, and not disputing well altogether 
(for, so they might deserve preferment from the 
Commonwealth, and commendation from all solid 
persons), and not take more delight in hearing a 
Prevaricator or Jester than a solid Philosopher. 

“In ancient times Philosophers enjoyned their pupils 
silence, and taught it also, but our modern wits teach 
them only to talk or discourse, which is the reason the 
nation is filled with so many worded orators and prating 
Philosophers. 

“They endeavour not to refine the understanding, but 
to cloath their tongue with frothy language; and are 
applauded for alliteration and strength of wit in their 
publick arguments, but not for modesty or solid 
wisdom.” 

Chief among the “ vertues” of a perfect senator the 
author places love of his native land, and urges that 
“it is honourable, just and requisite for him to spend 
his bloud in defence’ thereof, when occasion is 
offered.” 

Noble birth was a distinct advantage, provided it was 
accompanied by all the “ vertues,” but not essential. 
Often indeed did the author “ find the sun-baked Peasant 
adorned with russet honesty, when the gaudy, fantastick 
Lord oft-times is so vitious, that he is a stranger both 
to vertue and honesty.” 

The perfect senator must also be “a man of the 
world.” The author is very contemptuous of “ that 
tub-hugging Cynick Diogenes,” and _ observes that 
“Those are dunghill spirits that live confined to the 
narrow round of the place of their nativity; and that 
soul is of more noble alloy that, like the Heavens, 
rejoiceth in motion.” 


oe 


“ec 


‘ 


Ife must travel in Europe, Asia, and Africa—there is 
no mention of America—taking particular notice of 
“the situation of Cities, their Fortification, Strength, 
and Ammunition,” presumably so as to be able to 
“spend his bloud” discreetly later on, should necessity 
arise, yet “ he must take heed, lest by the new-fangled 
fashions that he brings over, he make not the people 
effeminate, and careless of their own laws, customes, 
and ancient vertues.” 

So, finally, having begun with “ vertue” and learned 
wisdom, he may become one of the Philosophers, 
“fortified with invincible minds and sufficiently armed 
against the griping talons of penury. Such persons no 
fury of War can terrifie, no Faggot frighten, nor Axe 
disturb.” 

From which remark it would seem that the modern 
senator, imperfect though he be, has good reason to be 


thankful. R. M. &. 
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Saint Valentine 


(Lately crossed off the roll of Saints.) 


Thou art enshrined forever 
In the throbbing heart of Spring 
When stars like bells of heaven 
Shake with a dazzling ring, 
And Earth’s first waking buds 
With black-birds sing. 
Ii. T. 


The Adventure of Dying 


[This is the true story of an operation for cancer. The writers 
Mr. W. C. Edgar, of 1208 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, is a 
well-known journalist. The incident described took place five years 
ago: since then he has had no return of the symptoms, and may be 
considered definitely cured.—Ed. Spectator.] 

SUPPOSE the most thrilling adventure an individual 

ever has in life is the passage from this world to 
the next. Few, however, having gone far enough on 
this inevitable journey to reach the border of infinity, 
return to tell of their sensations as they apparently 
crossed the line into the country beyond human ken. 

This, perhaps, is natural, considering the mystery 
involved in the translation from the known to the 
unknown, but I am now sure that to live in constant 
fear of death, as if it were some cruel monster, for ever 
hovering over one and threatening to swoop down, 
more or less suddenly, and carry one off from all that is 
dear and familiar to unknown terrors, is not only to 
suffer in imagination a thousand deaths, but, if my 
experience is of any value, it is also wholly unnecessary. 

On several occasions during my life I had been in 
positions of imminent danger, when very shortly I 
might pass on to another world, but these had been 
sudden emergencies and the crises were soon over, giving 
no time for contemplation. It was quite a different 
thing to approach death deliberately, gradually to feel 
power and strength fall away and to be helpless to 
resist it. 

I had wondered especially whether at such a time the 
faith I professed during my lifetime would prove a stay 
and comfort in my extremity of need, or drop from me 
as a mere human fallacy; whether fear and agony of 
mind, useless regrets for past mistakes and hopeless 
despair would not seize upon me at the end. I had 
heard, or read, that under such circumstances, it some- 
times happened that one’s whole life with all its events 
passed as a rapid panorama over the mental vision. 
Most of all, I think, 1 feared the fear of death. 

The time came, and unexpectedly, when I was to meet 
this great adventure. For some time I had been out 
of condition, but nothing of a scrious nature seemed 
impending. Indeed my physician, with but little demur, 
had permitted me to go on a long and rather exhausting 
journey. 

On my return, he insisted that I submit to a thorough 
physical examination. I did so with the utmost cheer- 
fulness and optimism, believing myself to have some 
slight ailment which would soon yield to simple treatment. 
The result was astounding in its unexpectedness. In 
the judgment of the examiners I was afflicted with a 
most treacherous and malignant malady, commonly 
supposed to be incurable. I could not believe it and 
thought there must surely be some error in the diagnosis. 

Here was I feeling perfectly strong and well, except 
for a trifling discomfort in the region directly affected, 
surely amenable to treatment, not in the least incapa- 
citated, with a fine appetite, normal energies, all my 
faculties in working order, full of life and vigour, enjoying 
the fine spring weather, deeply and joyously interested 
in my accustomed work. A long and active life appar- 
ently stretched out before me. Against this there 
interposed only the fallible doctors’ dictum. It could 
not possibly be true. Doubtless the eminent surgeon, 
to whom it was decided the case must immediately be 
submitted, would reverse the local decision and I would 
be allowed to go on my way rejoicing. 

Perhaps, during the day or two intervening before I 
went before the great authority, I may unconsciously 
have buoyed myself up by such assurances. An assistant 
made the preliminary examination, only to confirm the 
previous diagnosis. I began to realize that my journey 
was beginning its downward path toward the dim and 
doubtful border-line of life; toward that point where, 
everything that human knowledge and skill could do 
having been done, the issue between life and death 
would rest with a Higher Power. The realization was 
sobering, but not altogether dismaying, for the seriousness 
of the situation challenged resistance and I began to 
feel a desire to make as strong a fight as possible against 
the attacking enemy. 
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Then followed an interview with the eminent authority 
himself and a personal examination, which verified 
preceding ones. Very quietly the surgeon explained the 
nature of my ailment. I endeavoured to listen atten- 
tively, but my mind insisted upon wandering to other 
and wholly irrelevant things; for instance the budding 
trees and the rippling brook at my little place in the 
country. 

In conclusion, I was told that my only chance of 
recovery was an immediate major operation, its possi- 
bility to be determined by a preliminary exploratory 
one. As an alternative, I might expect to linger on for 
a few months, more or less, in constantly increasing 
pain and distress, but I could not possibly hope long to 
survive. 

I asked concerning the chances of the operation being 
successful and was given the none-too-reassuring statistics 
of previous cases. It was for me to choose and, of 
course, I instantly elected to submit to the operations 
and take the chances of living through them, rather 
than undergo a long and distressing illness and perish 
just the same. This, obviously, was the better course. 

hat evening I dined at the hotel with my own doctor 
and some friends, went to the hospital, where I found 
my rooms awaiting me, and wrote until midnight. The 
next morning 1 underwent the exploratory operation, 
of which, being under the influence of ether, I remember 
nothing. 

Very frequently in such cases the preliminary operation 
discloses the fact that the disease has already progressed 
too far to save the patient by further surgery, but in 
this instance the contrary proved true, hence nearly 
two weeks later, having in the meantime quite recovered, 
I was again taken to the operating room to undergo the 
major and decisive operation. 

Many people have been in extremis and have survived 
to tell their sensations. Perhaps my own case was 
somewhat exceptional in that I did not approach the end 
after a long sickness to weaken me or influence my mind. 
Except for the discovered growth, which it was the 
object of the surgeon to remove, I was perfectly well. 
The disease had not had time to undermine my health. 
I was absolutely free of drugs or narcotics, my head was 
perfectly clear and my mind working with unusual 
alertness. 

Except for a local anaesthctic, applied to the affected 
region, which rendered it insensible to pain, I was given 
nothing to make me oblivious. I remained to the end 
fully conscious of all the proceedings ; 1 saw the master- 
surgeon in his working uniform, bending over my pros- 
trate body, the pretty little nurse, standing by my 
head, ready to give me an injection of ether should I feel 
the need of it, and the other attendants and assistants. 
My own doctor stood beside me, watching me, and 
holding my wrist in his hand, observant of the fluctuations 
of my pulse. From time to time, I exchanged words 
with those near by. 

Finally, I brought to the occasion the instincts of a 
trained journalist. I thought to myself, “ This is an 
interesting event in which I happen to take the leading 

art. I am about to enter the famous Valley of the 
shadow of Death, and few are they who have returned 
therefrom to tell the tale. Perhaps, even probably, I 
shall never emerge. Fortunately my wits are all with 
me. I am not approaching the ultimate finish like a 
dull and senseless clod, drugged into unconsciousness. 
I am able to see and hear and reason clearly, and will 
be to the very end. This is an unusual and very great 
privilege and it behoves me, as a member of my craft, 
to make careful and accurate notes of this adventure as 
it proceeds, and to be very clear concerning it, in all its 
details.” 

There was a certain comfort, almost exaltation, in 
this impersonal reasoning which I maintained to the 
finish. Meantime, the surgeon proceeded. After a 
period that seemed long, but was probably brief, I began 
to be conscious of a dual personality housed within 
one frame; the external body lying prone and helpless 
on the table beneath the surgeon’s skilful knife, and an 
essence of life within me, which rose and fell in alternate 
waves of vitality, as it were like the rise and fall of a 
rapidly moving thermometer, 


——— 


Simultaneously with this sensation of an ebbing and 
returning life essence, which seemed to recede further, 
or fall deeper, and to return less abundantly and less 
surely with each recurrent movement, I became abso. 
lutely convinced, beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt, 
that this life element within me was indestructible; 
that, whatever happened to the body in which it had 
heretofore existed, it would survive and henceforth 
would surely be imperishable. 

This then, I thought, is the spiritual body, destined 
to survive and triumph over so-called death. It was 
true; life undoubtedly persisted beyond that of the 
natural body. In a few minutes, perhaps, I would 
actually be living it. The thought made me at once 
independent of all human environment. 

Thenceforth, I became as a purely disinterested 
observer of events. In the outcome I was not especially 
interested, it seemed a comparatively trifling matter; 
if I had any definite bias, so far as I myself was concerned, 
it was in favour of going on into the unknown rather 
than returning to natural life and its vexations. 

As against this course, I reflected that there were others 
who had a right to be considered. There were my own 
family and friends, who naturally wished me to continue 
to live, and there were the surgeon, my doctor, and all 
the others concerned in this attempt to keep me on earth, 
who were making such a magnificent fight to save my 
natural life; these challenged my sense of loyalty. 

It was clearly my duty to play the game from their 
standpoint of what constituted victory and to do my 
utmost to co-operate with them, even if it was casiet 
and far more agreeable to me personally to slip gently 
into the other world on the next inevitable recession of 
the life essence. As vitality waned once more, I put 
forth, reluctantly but earnestly, my utmost powers of 
resistance and so flickered back, in time to renew another 
and deeper plunge. 

Glancing at the face of my physician, as I again 
descended toward the border line of the natural life, I 
observed that it was very white and drawn. Afterwards, 
he told me that my heart had been alarmingly affected, 
and that several times he thought I was about to go. 
This must have been at the uttermost ebbs of the vital 
urge, when I asked myself if the end had actually 
arrived and if I was really off on the great adventure. 

Repeatedly, and with lessened intervals, the process 
of ebbing and flowing continued. There came one 
moment which seemed the supreme and final throb of 
expiring life, but again it came sluggishly flowing back. 
During all this time there was no pain whatever. In- 
creasingly I was convinced that the vital part of me was 
not going to die, whatever happened, but merely to 
change the form and texture of its continuing existence. 
The absolute certainty that death, so-called, was not the 
end, but merely a new beginning, was pre-eminent in 
my mind. Of this I had not the faintest doubt, although 
I did not conjecture what this new life was like, nor had 
I any desire to speculate as to this. It was enough 
to feel assured, as I did, that there was nothing to fear 
in it. 

Had I lived a blameless mortal life, which I had not, 
I could not have felt less remorse for the past. There 
was no regret for lost opportunities, no mental reviewing 
of life’s history, no concern whatever, either for reward 
or punishment to come in the Country beyond—only a 
strong and abiding sense of calmness and peace. 





Most reassuring of all was the feeling that, while | 


quite helpless myself, I was in the hands of an infinitely 
benign Power which cared for me and would protect 
me from all that was ill; a Power whose attributes were 
goodness and mercy. Into this complete assurance the 
faith I had been taught seemed perfectly to fit, without 
prejudice to other faiths than mine. The whole scheme 
of life on this earth, death, and the certain life to come 
secmed to have meaning and purpose, to be harmonious, 
natural, and, above all, beneficent. 

Finally, the long operation was over and I still survived. 
I was lifted from the table and carried back to my room, 
to begin the long and often painful struggle back to 
health, during which, even in the moments hardest to 
bear, there came no fear of death, for my experience had 
robbed it of all its terrors. Wa. C, Encar. 
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In the Beaulieu Valley 


N the edge of the ash-wood, where the track of the timber- 
O carts emerged on to open grassland, a gamekeeper had 
chosen to set up his vermin-larder: nine weasels, two stoats, 
and two sparrow-hawks, all dangling from a low horizontal 
bough in the watery sunlight: wretched little soaked half- 
skeletons, a-swing from their woodland gibbets as highway 
robbers used to swing on hill-top crossways, an awful example 
to their fellow-criminals. They had a pathetic look; and 
rertainly those sparrow-hawks should not have been there. 
When will gamekeepers realize that hawks, buzzards, owls 
are his friends, not his enemies ? It would be interesting to 
know why even weasels and rats, which must be killed, should 
be left to stink among the trees. Can it be that gamekeepers 
think they act as deterrents? Imagine a stoat slithering 
through the grass on his way to rob a pheasant’s nest, sud- 
denly confronted with these gruesome relics of his dead 
cousins. Does the gamekeeper see him turning away with a 
shudder and slinking home to ponder over good and evil ? 
Last autumn I walked through a delicate birchwood in 
Dorset which was literally a sylvan morgue; every branch 
near the ground had its line of culprits, even little owls, 
kestrels, and stray cats being represented. It would surely 
be to the point if owners of estates, who are fond of setting 
up minatory notice-boards warning trespassers against 
defacing the landscape, would first instruct their gamekeepers 
in the craft of grave-digging. It is most unpleasant walking 
through a wood of hanged bodies, especially in the twilight. 

* * * * 

However, the wooded hills overlooking the Beaulieu River 
are not seriously disfigured in this way, although the Dorset 
birchwood was. The path winds up on to a mound of 
gorse-bushes, and from there you look down to Bucklershard, 
and across the Solent to the Isle of Wight. This is a sheltered 
valley: in early February gorse is well in blossom, there are 
primroses out on mossy islands among the waterlogged woods, 
the robins are beginning to sing their pert, cocksure nesting 
songs and greenfinch cocks to show off their yellow under- 
wings, dusty catkins are uncurling on the hazel trees. The 
soil is loosened and made rich by so much standing water. In 
some places the oaks are up to their ankles in dark brimming 
dells, and the piebald forest boars wallow half a-wash to rootle 
in the banks above them. One sees them stretching up to 
eat last year’s sodden rose-hips, acorns, fungi, anything their 
snouts can reach. The Beaulieu is an indeterminate stream. 
It has flooded all the fields down to Bucklershard and beyond, 
and mallard, teal, moorhens, swans, herons, are afloat over 
meadows where, possibly, clover is cut in a dry August. There 
is nothing to indicate the existence of a fair channc! from here 
into the Solent. Bucklershard, a tiny hamlet of one wide 
street sloping down, like a Scottish ferry-village to the firth, 
is sound asleep. One boat, an old clinker-built ketch, swings 
at a rotted mooring-post, and one sad-looking donkey crops 
the sweet, fresh grass by the water. Travelling through this 
valley by chance as a stranger, you would have guessed that 
nothing particular had happened here, except the landing of 
fish, the spring and autumn sowings, and the occasional 
felling of oaks, since the days of unrest in the forest when King 
Rufus was killed and outlaws hunted the deer. Where is the 
*‘Acamemnon’ now? The fathers, or grandfathers, of some of 
these riverside cotiagers were shipwrights who helped to 
build her, and tales are still told in Hampshire inns of the 
great launchings of ships in Beaulicu Estuary, less than a 
hundred and fifty years ago. But the land has no memory. 
It blossoms in marigolds where Nelson’s ‘ Agamemnon,’ the 
* Iilustrious,’ the ‘ Kuryalus,’ and all the rest of them went 
afloat from the slipways to the cheers of thousands of spec- 
tators, crowded on booths and specially constructed scaffold- 
ings to witness the great event. They came in tumbrils then, 
in waggons and slow carts from the inland towns. But who 
would make a day’s journey to this marsh-land cul-de-sac as 
it is now, where daylight is greeted by no sounds but the crying 
of rooks and gulls beside the grey-purple woodlands ? There 
is no visible link with Trafalgar here. 

a * * % 

A little book, written a good many years ago by Lord 

Mentagu of Beaulicu, and not easily obtainable now, gives 





you the marine history of this little place, once so famous. 
It is called Bucklershard and its Ships, and though full ot 
figures, statistics, and proper names, it is fascinating. Here 
you find that Bucklershard owed its brief but dazzling existence 
as a port to John, second Duke of Montagu, who exploited 
the little riverside village because he owned the island of St, 
Vincent in the West Indies, and was interested in the importa- 
tion of sugar. Docks were built; the ironworks at Sowley 
Pond, four miles away, were requisitioned. And from these 
small beginnings the place, under Henry Adams the master. 
builder, became a thriving shipyard and a great launching 
scene of men-of-war. In 1781 the *‘ Agamemnon’ was 
launched ; the great ship on whose deck, as we are reminded, 
the famous Battle of St. Vincent incident took place, when 
*“one of the crew tucked under his arm the swords of the 
Spanish oflicers upon the quarter-deck of the * San Josef,’ as 
coolly as if they had been faggot-sticks.’’ So the 
* Illustrious,’ seventy-four guns, and ‘esteemed by gentlemen 
in the seafaring line to be as handsome a ship of her class as 
any in II.M.’s Navy,” slid down the slipways from Mr. Adams’s 
yard, in sight of “‘a great concourse of genteel people, about 
150 of whom stayed to dinner; and the day was spent in 
great conviviality.” Altogether, Henry Adams is said to have 
built and launched at Bucklershard sixty-six ships, mostly 
warships, but a few of them merchantmen. One of the latter— 
as I noted especially after seeing the little hamlet’s one lonely 
donkey grazing on the green slope—** took out to Australia a 
number of donkeys, the embarkation of which is said to have 


also 


caused much merriment at Bucklershard.” Launchings were 
celebrated in Mr. Adams’s house, and appear to have gone oif, 
generally, with a fine swing. But early in the nineteenth 
century the splendours of Bucklershard began, periiaps 


inevitably, to wane. And soon the little green river, whose 
waters had borne so many good ships down to the sea within 
the span of one human lifetime, had gone back again to its 
ancient obscurity among the woods. 
& * * * 

It was in the inn at Beaulieu that I found this book of ships. 
I read it beside a wood fire blazing in an open hearth, above 
which a row of burnished copper pans winked and glowed, 
giving a thousand distorted reflections to the panelled room, 
A rain-burdened scuth-westerly the 
windows all that evening; but it only increased the sense of 
Of little inns one asks little—ale, company, 
that is about all one gets. 


wind swirled against 
comfort inside. 
and a packet of cheese biscuits : 
But the big English inns should be the most comfortable houses 
Ilere, 
exist in 


in the world. 
in Beaulieu, is one of the score or less that 
England. The inn-keeper admits that it is still an experiment, 
but he has great hopes. So we may see an Inn Revival yet. 
Ilamisu MacLaren. 


The Cinema 


ASQUITH. 


They were once: they may be again. 


now 


[‘‘ Snoo7imnGc Srars.” By AntTuony 
AT THE PLAzA.] 
Tue cffect of Sheoling Siars, the new British Instructional 
film by Mr. Anthony Asquith, is kaleidoscopic. The setting 
of the story is a studio in which several films 
photographed at the same time. From 
lighting arrangements for a Wild West scence ; 
are adjusted to it, we are watching the tops of the heads of 
the ranchers from the viewpoint of the electrician. It is all 
rather confusing and slightly tiring to the eyes—not only is 
the angle of vision constantly changing, but the 
from which the film is photographed is never the same for 
more than a second. 
The theme, which is very slight, centres round Mae Feather, 
a film star, who is loved by her husband, Julian, and by Andy 
Wilks, a famous comedian—both film stars. All three are 
working in the same studio. For some reason, perhaps merely 
to give play to her melodramatic temperament, Mae Feather 
loads a stage-properiy rifle with a real cartridge. Shooting 
scenes are the programme for the day, and the real cartridge 
kills the comedian, whom Mae loves. Shooting stars does 
not prove quite so good a sport as Mae Feather anticipated, 
and there is a touch of pathos at the end. 


ae ee 
are being 
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Although this is not much of a plot, there is a certain 
subtlety in its development, as when the cartridge and the 
lipstick—both the same shape—suggest each other to Mae’s 
overwrought mind. The acting is excellent, particularly that 
of Andy, played by Mr. Donald Calthrop, and the lighting 
effects are interesting, but 1 feel that the elaborate production 
and acrobatic photography of this surface theme are much 
ado about nothing. C.5. 


The 


[“MacBetu ” 1x MopERN Dress. 


WE see, first (the modernist scenic designer is Mr. Paul 
Shelving), a shattered hut and a windmill—apparently on 
the Western front. Js it a war play ? 

The witches appear, and behave in the usual manner with 
the usual cackles cut up by the usual thunderstorm. Enter 
some smart officers in khaki with tabs. 

Yes: A war play. But what on earth is the matter? 
The officers speak. ‘* What bloody man is that ?”’ Modern 
language—bad language—has made this a sulliciently familiar 
phrase. But “of the revolt the newest state?” What 
dug-out would deal in inversions of that type? These 
officers are rehearsing for an amateur performance of Macbeth, 
somewhere behind the lines. We do not know who they 
are ; but we begin to recognize their quotations—* brandished 
steel, valour’s minion, valiant cousin, worthy gentleman ” : 
it all comes back to us with a shock. When will the oflicers 
stop acting in this offhand manner and begin to talk about 
themselves ? 

Evidently not yet. For the “captain or colonel ”— 
whoever he is—has to interview the witches, who remain 
more or less Elizabethan, though one of them is got up like 
a charwoman ina cloth cap. Perhaps the officers are straying 
across country, filming Macbeth, so as to get the best setting 
available and to stimulate their imaginations. They need 
the exercise ; because the amateur Macbeth (chief officer and 
Mr. Eric Maturin) hasn’t an idea of the deep morbid meditative 
side of the character. He explodes violently into the emotional 
passages, and curtly slurs the quieter ones. Possibly he 
will be “all right on the night ’—that is, when he’s got 
out of his khaki and into some sort of vague ‘ costume” 
which may exalt his mood and spur him into a finer recitation 
of blank verse. 

But that is just where you are wrong! Imagination, in 
these days, can only get free if it turns for a starting point 
to reality—that is, the little piece of apparent reality we 
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know. The actors, it is thought, will do better in this dress. 
Costume would set them ranting. Well, Mr. Maturin rants a 
good deal! 


But here, short-skirted in searlet, preparing for a dinner- 
party in some swagger Scotch house, is Miss Mary Merrall, 
the hostess. She is also Lady Macbeth; for they will go 
on rehearsing. A mania for private theatricals has beset 
Scotland in the shooting season. They improve. Miss 
Merrall is at least quiet and sincere. Sometimes a strange 
poignancy comes into a scene; revealing the substratum, 
the essence, of tragedy, in uneasy glimpses. The scene of 
Lady Macduff’s murder at the hands of cat burglars, the 
scene of Macduff’s grief where Mr. Scott Sunderland is so 
unaffectedly pathetic, the banqueting scene, too, with the 
social embarrassment of the officially dressed guests—we 
feel, floating through those moments, the power of poor 
old Shakespeare to move us by tragic words, as they reveal 
situations never lost out of the world. For we have our 
murders and our remorse—or dread of being found out. 
And, of course, we have our wars. We also have our nerves. 
The end comes with a very tiresome bombardment. 
Archaeology is dead. Anachronism triumphs. 

Reviewing it all, we feel that we ought to have got used 
to it earlier. Isn’t this really Shakespeare as he has nearly 
always been given, through the ages? A print, on the 
programme, of Garrick, wig and all, as the eighteenth-century 
Macbeth, reminds us—if we'd forgotten it—that Sir Barry 
Jackson and the producer, Mr. Ayliff, are only restoring a 
very old tradition. Certainly, on the stage, Macbeth might 
once have been mistaken for Doctor Johnson; or, as the 


+ 


Doctor would rather have said, for the other Doctor Dodd, 
Earlier, the plates of Rowe’s first octavo edition show Lady 
Macbeth as Queen Anne. By all means, then, if it amuses 
us, let us gather the bard to ourselves. Let us embrace 
him and make him one of us. At the moment, after a century 
of over-elaboration and sham delaying decoration, we are 
sick of costume. Give us khaki and dinner-jackets for 4 
change. We may grow accustomed to them; and then 
tired of them. We shall certainly grow tired of them all 
the sooner if they, in turn, are over-claborated in the modery 
sense—if whisky and butlers and gramophones are made 
as much of as once were rapiers, plumes, sable blacks, chain 
armour, or doublet and hose. 
RicHarD JENNINGS, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom New Or:LEANS, 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,— The rest of the country is reporting high winds, snows, 
and freezing weather, while in New Orleans the visitor is 
greeted by balmy breezes from the Gulf of Mexico. The 
scarlet poinsettia, holiday flower of Louisiana, is unfolding 
its most brilliant colouring, and in the high-walled gardens 
of the old French Quarter, not a palm,a banana, or magnolia 
tree has yet been touched by frost. 

Flood control and a bitter political campaign are the two 
vital interests of Orleanians at the time of writing. The 
declaration of the President of the United States in his 
message to the American Congress to the effect that the 
Mississippi Valley States should pay part of the flood control 
costs, a stupendous undertaking, has raised a storm of 
protest from citizens who consider it a national and not a 
sectional problem. The State of Louisiana has already 
spent more than a hundred million dollars in the construction 
of levees which proved inadequate to stem the mighty floods 
of April last, and an artificial crevasse was made below the 
city. Consequently, we do not relish the idea of contributing 
further to such expenses. 

Who will be the next Governor of the State ? 
three candidates in the field, and a bitter fight is being waged 
between the political parties. Two of the candidates are 
attacking each other’s war records—one because he did not 
enter the Spanish-American War and the other the World 
War. The third candidate is a member of Congress. 

The Middle America Department of ‘Tulane University is 
preparing an expedition to the forests of Central America, 
which is interesting scientists all over the country. Half a 
year is to be spent in research in territory hitherto unexplored. 
The expedition, headed by Professor Kranz Blum, Associate 
Archaeologist of the University, will probably result in 
valuable records that will help to uncover the history of 
America’s oldest known culture. The National Geographical 
Society has presented the Explorers’ Flag to the members 
of the expedition, who will carry it through some two thousand 
miles of virgin forests of Mexico and Guatemala. 

New Orleans is giving whole-hearted welcome this winter 
to one of its native sons, Mr. Sidney Raynor, who has achieved 
triumph in musical circles in Italy, where he has been studying 
for the past three years. With the opening of the race-tracks 
and the Jai Alai games on the outskirts of the city came the 
vanguard of tourists who spend their winters in the South. 
Possibly the unusually early cold of the Middle West has been 
responsible for a larger influx of visitors than any previous 
years. During the past season new hotels have sprung up, 
chain restaurants of the cafeteria or serve-yourself type— 
an innovation in a city of French and Creole cookery—and 
mammoth garages have been erected to handle the auto- 
mobiles. Down in the picturesque Vieux Carré, a constant 
stream of sightseers walking in and out the narrow, crooked 
strects show that the season has commenced. Guide-books 
in hand, the tourists leave no historic corner unexplored. 
They take especial delight in the quaint little tea or coffee 
shops nestling in palm-hung courtyards, where belles of 
previous generations looked out from iron-grilled balconies, 

Iam, Sir, &e., 
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The League of Nations 


Economic Policy—the Next Stages 


TurrE have keen many descriptions of such separate achieve- 
ments of the League of Nations as the financial restoration of 
Austria and Hungary ; the settlement of refugees in Greece 
and Bulgaria; the removal or reduction of impediments to 
international trade, both before and since the World Economic 
Conference of 1927. But there have been few attempts to 
trace in these multifarious tasks a definite policy or a con- 
sistent line of development. Why does the League, whose 
primary business is the preservation of peace, occupy itself 
in such matters ? By what authority does it act? By what 
principles is it guided? To what goal does it move? It 
may be worth while to devote a page to trying to answer 
these questions, 

We shall find no clue that takes us far in the specific pro- 
visions of the Covenant. True, we have the article about the 
“equitable treatment of commerce”; but that is vague 
enough to mean much or little at will; and wide as it is it 
neither contemplates, nor even covers, such work as the 
League has done in Austria and Hungary. The fact is that no 
such work is specifically prescribed. If we wish to find the 
authority for it we must turn to the opening words of the 
Preamble, which describe the general purpose of the 
League: “In order to promote international co-operation.” 

During the period immediately after the War, when the 
whole world was mainly concerned to know how to restart 
the processes of production and trade, it was natural, there- 
fore, to ask how the League could help. There were many 
things for which, as a world organization, it was not suitable. 
Urgent executive action in hurrying food and raw materials 
or repairing railway communications in distressed countries 
was best undertaken by such a body as the so-called Supreme 
Economic Council, a body composed of the Allies in the War 
who still had in their hands the effective machinery of war- 
control. So, too, such questions as ** Reparations,” which long 
impeded the general world recovery, could only be handled by 
the belligerents directly concerned. But there was one 
problem of world-wide interest, eminently suitable for objective 
and impartial examination by a world organization. Through- 
out Europe, and many other parts of the world, currencies 
had lost or were losing their stable value. Before the Wan 
though there had been many different currencies, nearly all 
had a fixed value in relation to gold. In effect, therefore, the 
whole world had had a single, stable medium of exchange. 
This new wastage of currencies was destined to threaten the 
very existence of some countries, and to be for some years the 
principal obstacle to the international trade of the world. 
This problem the League helped to solve both by precept and 
by example ; by precept through securing a unanimous and 
authoritative doctrine from the chief experts of the world at 
the Brussels Financial Conference of 1920 ; by example in the 
practical work it did in Austria and Hungary. This last was 
pioneer work, and both the Dawes Plan for Germany and the 
countries which restored their finances by national effort were 
greatly helped by the experience gained in the restora- 
tion of what seemed two of the most hopeless cases in 
Europe. 

The work of stabilizing currencies is nearing completion. 
For about four years now currency fluctuations have ceased 
to be a primary factor in international trade. But it is still 
not quite finished. There are still some tasks in this sphere 
for the world to undertake, for the currencies of some countries, 
though in fact stable, have not been definitely stabilized. 
And there are some currencies, whether or not legally stabilized, 
which are not on a sufficiently safe and sound basis. Apart 
from Austria and Hungary (where the work may be regarded as 
finished), and Estonia, where the League has strengthened 
the Bank of Issue, and Danzig where it introduced a new 
currency, the League is now stabilizing the currency in Greece, 
working on a similar scheme for Bulgaria (for in both Greece 
and Bulgaria the refugee work needed to be followed later by 
a monetary scheme), and it is conducting a preliminary 
inquiry in Portugal with a similar purpose. There remains, 
therefore, a substantial work still to be done in completing, 


or fortifying, the stability of certain currencies in terms of 
gold. Whether, as currencies become stable in relation to 
gold, and thus to each other, it will be possible to make them 
more stable in relation to commodities, that is, to keep the 
general world-price level stable, is a most interesting question 
which, unhappily, I cannot now discuss. 

The great progress which had been made by 1925 in restoring 
stable currencies, the first condition of all recovery of inter- 
national trade, opened the way for a general survey of the 
whole economic situation and its main troubles. This was a 
much wider, more complex, and more difficult task; and it 
was necessary both to choose the time and to prepare the 
ground very carefully. After more than a year of very 
elaborate preparation, with the help both of individual experts 
and of institutions throughout the world, the Economic 
Conference of 1927 was convened. It consisted of nearly 
200 members, of every kind of qualification, chosen by the 
Governments of fifty countries and speaking with a collective 
authority which has perhaps never been equalled. The 
findings of this Conference, which were definite and unanimous, 
indicate the tasks that lie ahead both for the different countries 
separately and for the League if the world is to enjoy a pros- 
perity proportionate to its resources and its productive 
capacity. The Conference found that the chief removable 
obstacle to greater prosperity is the fact that trade barriers, 
and especially tariffs, are too high, too complicated, and too 
frequently changed. Practically everywhere duties on manu- 
factured articles (though not on raw materials and food) are 
much higher than before the War. There are 7,000 miles more 
of customs frontiers in Europe now than in 1914. The number 
of items in customs duties is in many cases five times as great, 
and nearly all commercial treaties (153 out of 180 recently 
examined) are changeable within a year instead of lasting for 
ten or twelve. The essence of the Conference’s policy was 
therefore greater freedom for international trade, a reversal 
of the policies which have made political frontiers also very 
formidable economic barriers. 

In its detail this is a tremendous task, both for the League 
and its Member States. Already there is a network of 
specialized machinery at work; an Economic Committee com- 
posed of the chief economic advisers of a number of countries ; 
experts on customs nomenclature and classification ; others 
examining standard forms of commercial treaty; others 
following the progress in removing prohibitions ; and many 
others; the whole surveyed by a large new Consultative 
Committee, drawn from the best experts of about thirty 
nations, and in form, in composition, and in character a kind 
of annual Economic Conference in miniature. Large private 
institutions like the International Chamber of Commerce are 
collaborating. Here is a programme sufficient for years, 
perhaps many years, of patient, infinitely complex work ; each 
step, however, bringing its definite fruit in increased prosperity 
and reduced friction. 

In these last two words I reach the link which connects me 
with my first question. How does all this affect the cause of 
peace? A few words must suggest the answer. Of all the 
causes which threaten future war, economic conflicts and 
divergences of economic interest are beyond question the 
most serious and the most permanent. Political frontiers as 
we know them are based upon historical facts, racial senti- 
ments, strategical considerations, not upon economic needs. 
If they are increasingly used to block and dam and divert the 
natural channels of the world’s economic forces, forces which 
have in them the gathered strength of the daily struggle for 
life of all peoples in ali lands, sooner or later disaster must 
come. No system of settling disputes at the last moment can 
stand the strain. The flood will burst its bounds and sweep 
our civilization into irreparable ruin. 

ArtTuitur SALTER. 
* * x * 


Str WinuiAmM Beacu Tuomas is away until lebruary 25th, 
when he will resume his * Country Life” page. 
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Letters to 


INDIA TO-DAY 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sm,—In your review of Lord Sydenham’s Studies of an 
Imperialist, printed in your issue of January 28th, the 
writer says, “ It would be interesting to read Lord Sydenham’s 
view on the possibility of gradually extending the area of purely 
native rule.” 

The able ex-Governor of Bombay is by no means the only 
Englishman with Indian experience who has flirted with the 
fascinating idea of the further creation of sovereign Indian 
States, for which that of Benares in 1911 forms a recent 
precedent. Another precedent, in 1881, was the restoration 
of the great Hindu State of Mysore to its ancient dynasty, 
after seventy years of British administration. Both these are 
Hindu precedents. There is no Mohammedan precedent. 
Why not make one ? 

For long years the Moslems of India have been disgruntled 
and not without reason. Surely the revision of Imperial 
policy in India, now undertaken, affords an opportunity of 
making the amende honorable, while at the same time contri- 
buting something towards the amelioration of communal 
strife. With the building of the new Delhi the old Delhi 
has sunk into political insignificance, though it will for ever 
breathe a spirit which is vibrant, romantic, and Mohammedan. 
Would it not be possible to restore a Moslem Prince to the 
Throne of Delhi, a Prince of the House of Timour, with his 
seat in a Vaticanized “ old Delhi,” while the Viceroy holds 
sway in the new British city beyond? The territories of 
the restored Moghul could comprise the British Punjab and a 
portion of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and in 
this enclave the population will be preponderantly Moslem, 
There is, of course, the Sikh minority, but minorities must 
occur in such a heterogeneous country as India, no matter 
which solution one seeks. The reasons for such a restoration 
are many. Firstly, it is an act of justice, for the heirs of the 
last King of Delhi were ruthlessly killed in cold blood with his 
own hand by Colonel Hodson, of the Indian Army, at a mosque 
some miles outside the city in 1857. Secondly, Delhi is a 
Moslem city, perhaps the Moslem city of the world, for 
Constantinople and Cairo, like Teheran before them, “ dress 
at a West End tailor’s.” Its art, its culture, its language, its 
ideals proclaim its Turco-Persian origin. The existence 
of a strong central Moslem State in alliance with His Britannic 
Majesty would contribute to the stability of the Indian 
Empire and its gradua} evolution towards some form of 
federation beyond human ken at present ; while the presence 
of the King of Delhi in his ancestral palace and fort, far from 
detracting from the dignity of the King-Emperor’s repre- 
sentative, would have the contrary effect, and also be a source 
of pride and joy to millions of Moslems who at present are 
roaming about the political field knowing not where to lay 
their heads. I believe there are still some survivors of the 
Islamic Royal Family, and it is just seventy years since the 
Princes were shot under circumstances for which few English- 
men could find extenuation then and fewer still to-day. 
Of course, a suggestion to create more Indian States raises 
an uproar amongst a certain minority in India. Any 
suggestion, unless it comes from them, is hailed by a storm 
in that neighbourhood, so one is completely unable to gauge 
the depth, strength, or sincerity of feeling on any given subject. 
But I believe the overwhelming majority of Moslems in 
Northern India would give a careful and unhysterical consider- 
ation to the idea outlined above. Many years ago, while 
wandering round the old palace with an Indian Moslem 
friend, I carelessly talked of a Moslem restoration and his 
answer was, “ Yes, but all that’s too good to be true.” He 
was not a Non-Co-operator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. K. Arpascurr. 

[We must protest against the slur our correspondent casts 
on Colonel Hodson, whose shooting of the young Princes was 
owing to the mob which threatened their rescue during a 
time of war. As to his suggestion, the old Delhis to which 
he refers are eloquent testimony to the passing of many 
rulers who attempted to grasp the sceptre of Hindustan. Of 
the last Moslem dynasty there exist deseendants in Calcutta 


the Editor 


and Lucknow, but we doubt whether such a puppet sovercignty 
as he suggests would be of any value in the eyes of moderp 
Mohammedans, who want a real share in the government of 
their country, rather than its shadow.—Eb. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Smr,—We are at a deadlock in India. The Swarajists want 
complete independence and the expulsion of the British, 
and even the Moderates are joining in the boycotting of the 
Commission, though most of them would accept Deminion 
Status. All agree in denying the right of the British Parlia. 
ment to decide the political future of India! Honest John 
Bull shuts his eyes to facts and is determined to “ satisfy 
the Indians.” The Indian politician it is impossible to satisfy, 
but he is only the scum on the surface of the boiling liquid 
and may be ignored. 

Let us see what can be done about it, to satisfy the real 
Indian who is not touched by the turmoil of unintelligible 
politics. He does not understand democracy and has no use 
for it, and he is worried by the active and restless British 
official striving to do him good. He has been brought up 
to traditions of despotic rule and understands no other. With 
a fairly benevolent despotism he is as nearly disposed to 
be satisfied as human nature will allow. His ideal State 
would therefore be something like one of the best of the 
“independent ” kingdoms of India, governed by an Indian 
Prince on the *“* Jo hukum ” principles, which he understands, 

Let us, therefore, aim at a Federation of Indian States 
governed internally in their own way, but held together and 
kept in order by a stout British steel frame, for which a Viccroy 
in Council is indicated, with supreme powers over Army 
and Navy and Police and sea customs, and a veto on anything 
anywhere. He would be helped by a Resident (as at present) 
at the court of each Ruler. 

The present British Provinces would be broken up into 
little Hindu or Mohammedan kingdoms, for whom compctcnt 
rulers would be chosen from the qualified members of reigning 
families, or from other Indians of light and leading, who 
would govern on Oriental lines, which are suited to the people 
better than our methods. There would be a Chamber of 
Federated Princes to discuss matters in common, very iiuch 
as they do at present. 

If you ask, Would there be any improvement on the present 
state of things in the State described ? Emphatically, Yes! 
because there would be the incalculable benefit of the dis- 
appearance of those blatant shams—democratic Indian 
politician agitators—who are not allowed to exist in any 
Indian State, and would soon be eliminated by banishment, 
and dungeon, and cord from their present haunts, if my sugges: 
tion were adopted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cass4NDRA, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 

S1r,—tThe arrival of Sir John Simon and his colleagues at 
Bombay will be followed by important developments in the 
Indian political situation, which are bound to be watched in 
this country with anxious interest. The situation that will 
confront the Commission on their arrival at Bombay is par- 
ticularly puzzling inasmuch as even the Liberals have decided 
for a boycott. Never before was the bulk of Indian Liberals 
so hostile to the Government. 
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The left-wing Nationalists, better known as Swarajists or | 


Non-Co-operators, would have boycotted any Commission, 
howsoever constituted. Their demand is for a round-table 
conference on an equa] status. A youthful group amongst 
them, cherishing the ideal of Indian freedom, took a further 
step this year at Madras in that a Republican Congress was 
held for the first time under the guidance of Mr. Jawahar 
La] Nehru. Politicians of this persuasion have no use for a 
Statutory Commission. 

The right-wing Nationalists, popularly known as Liberals, 
have been staunch constitutionalists throughout. Co- 
operation with Government for the betterment of people, 
according to their own lights, has been their motto. It is 
significant that it is this body of sober politicians which 
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js offering an uncompromising opposition to the Simon Com- 
mission to-day. Non-inclusion of Indians on the Commis- 
sion has been keenly resented by them, although it is not 
quite easy to understand how an addition of two or three 
Indians, chosen by the bureaucracy, would not have made 
Their complaint is in essence that the 
directly against the spirit 

Mr. Montagu’s régime at 


matters worse. 
actions of the Government go 
of Liberalism that characterized 
the India Office. 

There is a third party of a recent growth. It may be called 
the central Nationalis The Responsivists, as they 
are called, have resorted to the policy in 
regard to the Simon 
followed by the Commission, which Sir John Simon is expected 
to announce, gives the proposed Committee of the Central 
Legislature a status of virtual equality with the Commission, 
the Responsivists will cast their lot against the boycotters. 
In that event, there might very probably be a reshuflling 
of groups in various political parties of India, with the balance 
helping the Simon Commission. 


bk ck. 
*wait and see” 


Commission. If the procedure to be 


appreciably inclined towards 

Failing to status the Responsivists will join 

the boveotters.—I am, Sir, &ce., M. S. Mopak. 
London. 


secure equal 


THE WESTMINSTER FLOODS: AFTERMATH 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S,—.A month ago London was horrified by steries of ** The 


Great Fiood.’ The Westminster disaster in particular 
roused excitement and sympathy, chiefly because of the 
nunber of lives lost, and also because Westminster is easily 
and the tragedy—a few hundred yards from 
was spectacular: everyone could see the ruins 


accessible, 
the Abbey 
of the Embankment, the boats in the roadway, and the 
wrec! 
For the average Londoner all this was a nine days’ wonder 
and is now forgotten. For residents in flooded houses the 
real problems and troubles are now beginning. 

A visit to these houses a few days ago revealed a terrible 
picture of ruin and misfortune. The portable d¢bris— 
including many of the family possessions in a number of 
has all been removed, disinfecting has  becn 
thoroughly carried out, fires have been lighted in all the 
rooms which were flooded. In 


, 
NOUSCS 


basement and ground-floor 
afew of the larger basement kitchens (for instance, in solidly 
built houses in Grosvenor Road) some surviving furniture 
has been replaced. In the majority of cases the basements 
are <till so sodden with water it is almost impossible to 
believe that the flood took place four weeks ago. Ceilings, 
walls. and floors are saturated. Smashed doors and windows 
and partition walls, which were knocked down in some cases, 
could all be replaced, but no amount of drying and dis- 
infecting will make these rooms habitable for a long time to 


ar’ 


come. In many cases the ground-floor rooms were hali-filled 
with water. ‘These rooms are all occupied again, but they 
are neither dry nor clean. In two instances the flood so 


‘mined old houses that dangerous structure notices 
have been served by the district surveyor, and the houses 
ill probably have to be demolished. In one of these houses 
the tenants have been warned that it is dangerous for them 
to sleep on the premises, and the various members of several 
families are lodging with neighbours and relatives. It is 
worth noting that the upper floors of these houses (untouched 
by the flood) are in a bad state of repair. 

Many problems of compensation (to landlords and tenants) 
will have to be settled. The most important question is, 
what accommodation is to be found for these homeless 
families 2? In the houses condemned as dangerous structures 
the families are: (1) A woman formerly living alone in the 
basement room; (2) a man and his wife and daughter (the 
man works in Victoria Street, his wife at the Graycoat School, 
and the daughter at Grosvenor Road); (8) a woman and 
her daughter (employed at Queen Anne Chambers, work 
starts at 6.80 a.m.); (4) a man and wife and four children 
—boy twelve, girls six, five, and three years; (5) two single 
adult men, both of whom work locally and come home to 
meals, 

In other cases families occupied basement rooms only 
and are homeless. In very many instances some members 


und 





of the family slept in the basement, or the front “ kitchen ” 
was the family living room, and the back “kitchen” a 
useful seullery or store. All these families are wretchedly 
overcrowded now they have lost the use of two rooms. 
Two other points public attention. If these 
basements are closed—as many of them must be—the loca] 
authority must watch them closely to see that they 


demand 


are 


not re-let—at decontrolled rents—when the floods are 
forgotten. Finally, before too readily aceepting all thig 
misfortune as an “act of God,” the public must demand 
full and accurate information as to the property owners, 
contractors and public bodies who failed to maintain trong 
embankment wall.—We are, Sir, &c., 

IRENE T. BAaRCLay, 

EVELYN E. P1 

Chart cy ors. 





PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[T'o the Editor of the Spectrarenr.] 


5 


Sir,—-A distinction should be drawn betwecn perinanent 
Reservation of the Consecrated Elements, and Reservation 
after the open Communion for the Elements to be taken 


the same day to sick communicants. It is of the latter that 
I write. 


ihese clergy 


It is contended in some qi 


who ask for Reservation do so because they feel bound to 
communicate fasting. Reverence is due to the conscicnees of 
those who feel this obligation. For my own part I have 
never taught fasting Communion, nor do I practise it; this 
contention does not affect me. I believe in the necessity for 


Reservation for the sick, to be administered on the day of the 











open Communion on the lines suggested by the Bishops, for 
quite other reasons. 

I was for a time vicar of a London parish with teen 
thousand parishioners. In pre-War days we clergy were 
five in number, a fairly large staff. But when our regular 
communicants fell into chronic sickness it was impossible to 


‘than at the Great 


give them their Communion more frequei 
Festivals. I became convinced, by experience, of the urgent 
need for permission to administer Communion to the sick in 
the manner now proposed. Had this been lawful we could 
have ministered in this matter quite regularly to our people 
} 





in their net 
The matter is far more urgent in parishes which : 
understaffed, and in such places as Torquay (for cxample) 
li the time 


re scve rely 


large numbers of invalids live. It is not only 


where 


involved in having the service for the Communion of the 
Sick, serious as this is where many celcbrations are needed. 
Under the existing rubries (which scem to require Consecration 


ound to con 


at every sick communion) the priest ts I umunicate 
at every such service. If he communicated the sick person 
from the Reserved Sacrament he would not himself com- 


municate them, having done so at the service in Church. 
It is not right to require any man to communicate (perhaps) 
Sir, &e., 


Rupe Downatvs. 


four or five times in one morning.—I am, 


THE ITUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS FOR 
FOOD 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 
>to inform you that 





Sirn,—I am instructed by my Cor 
at their mecting held recently, t 
proposed, seconded, and carried una 
Committee expresses its deep appreciation to the Spectator 
for its championship of Humane Slaughter. and for its enter- 
prise in introducing the Schermer Pig Trap into this country.” 

E.G. FAIRHOLME 
(Captain), Chief Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Crucity to Animals, 

105 Jermyn Street, London, S.3W.1. 


fol! 
fol 





wing resolution was 


Phat this 


limously : 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


bony 
med 


INVITATION TO BRITISHD SCHOGULBOYS 

[To the Editor of the Spr 
—Readers will doubtless be interested i 
come from an American school to 


AN 


\ror.] 
1 an invitation 
British 


Sir, 
which has 
schoolboys. 

Tabor Academy, at Marion, on the Massachusetts coast of 
Buzzard’s Bay, a fine old institution, has offered to receive 
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two British boys, aged sixteen or seventeen, for its summer 
course of seven weeks, beginning about July 12th, 1928. 
The boys would be the guests of the Academy, there enjoying 
tuition and living accommodation, for which their American 
schoolmates would be paying £70 ($850). This covers “ all 
necessary expenses,” including laundry and cruising. 

Instruction is offered in English, Latin, mathematics, 
history and French, by a competent staff of seven masters, 
representing five of the best New England colleges. Normally 
the boy takes not more than two subjects, so that he has the 
advantage of continuous tutoring in whatever he needs the 
most. All the students are housed in the attractive new 
residence hall located on the shore of the harbour. Mornings, 
after chapel, and evenings are devoted to intensive study. 
Afiernoons are given over to sports, particularly those 
pertaining to the seashore, though golf, tennis, and baseball 
are also popular. Short cruises to Nantucket, Block Island 
and Newport, and other near-by harbours vary the academic 
programme and make weck-ends spent aboard the * Tabor 
Boy’ fascinating and valuable experience. The student, 
incidentally, learns much of the technique and particularly 
the discipline of life aboard a schooner, as well as in small 
sailing skiffs. The most careful supervision ensures safety, 
but, naturally, sea training is not compulsory, and, if the 
parent prefers other provision for the time, it may be 
arranged for any boy. 

Last summer two German boys, both sons of Cabinet 
Ministers, accepted a similar invitation, to the great satis- 
faction of the boys, their families, and the school. If English 
parents contemplated a visit to the United States next 
summer, this would, of course, be an_ extraordinary 
opportunity, but satisfactory arrangements could be made 
for boys who make the voyage unaccompanied. The school 
dees not pay the expenses of the voyage, or the boy's 
clothing. 

The school insists that only the highest type of boy be 
recommended to it—fine types of British youth, with 
suflicient adaptability to enable them to conform to American 
conditions. As there will doubtless be many parents 
interested, it is suggested that approach for further information 
or definite application be made to the American University 
Union, 50 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, by correspondence ; 
afterwards, if expedient, interviews may be arranged with the 
Director of the Union.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dixon Ryan Fox, 
Director. 

[We print this letter with especial pleasure, and we hope 
that the generous offer contained in it will be accepted by 
two British boys—worthy representatives of their country, 
We make no apology for harping on the importance of 
personal contact in international relations. We look forward 
to the day when every American school will have its quota 
of visiting British schoolboys, and every British school its 
quota of visiting American schoolboys. But these exchange 
visits should not be confined to the male sex nor to students. 
There should be exchange teacherships and professorships in 
all our schools and seats of learning. A few public-spirited 
persons like Mr. Edward S. Harkness, Mrs. I. P. Davidson, 
and others have shown the way—let us hope that their 
splendid example will be followed.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MY IDEAL SCHOOL—WHERE CAN I FIND 
IT? 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—May I through your columns thank the very large 
number of correspondents who have given me information 
on this subject? I have already replied direct to a con- 
siderable number, but if any others would care to have infor- 
mation about the type of school for which I was inquiring, 
I will gladiy put my experience at their disposal. 

Thanks to the interest created by my previous letter, I 
think I have been able to find exactly the school for which 
I was looking, but only one or two of my correspondents 
suggested any of the large public schools. Evidently there 
is a large consensus of opinion that the ideals which I suggested 
are on the right lines, and yet it is quite evident that these 
are not met by the usually accepted public school. Are 
we asking too much of the schools, or is it that the schools 


—, 


themselves are not sufficiently liberally open-minded, ang 
regard education in too narrow a sense ? 

To any other parents (to whom I have not already replieg 
direct) may I say that in order to get a boy into a good 
school, one should look at least four or five years ahead. 
and also, one cannot go purely on the name of the schoo 
and its past reputation. 

Having got this next step fairly well settled, I now look 
forward to a further move, and wonder if any of your readers 
“an give me their experience as to the advisability of sending 
a boy to the University, rather than letting him stay at 
home and take his technical or vocational training at 4 
technical school in his own town. One hears so much of a 
likely boy being spoiled for real hard work by going to th 
University, and any information which the Spectator can 
give on this subject would be very much appreciated —| 





am, Sir, &e., BM/BO2L, 
C/o Monomark House, High Holborn, London, W.C A, 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—Your articles on open-air schools have been of particular 
interest to the Ifead Masters’ Association here, as the question 
of such schools has for long been debated. We are anxious 
now to be put in touch with the types of open-air schools 
that have been built in England and Scotland, and we shall 
feel obliged if you can put us in touch with drawings and 
cost of such buildings, so that our discussion may become 
more practical.—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. JAck. 
68 Pope Street, Bellecue Last, Johannesburg. 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 

[To the Ediior of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—I should like to record a rather amusing incident which 
took place in a country village in Suffolk, at a christening ona 
Christmas Day some years ago. 

A man named White, a well-known village poacher, 
came and presented his son for baptism. Upon the clergyman 
asking the question, ‘“* Name this child,’ the father said * Call 
him Twink” (Twink was the poacher’s nickname). The 
clergyman refused to accept this name. The father then said, 
“Call him Christmas.” And thus he was named ; and as the 
child’s surname was ‘* White,” he naturally became recog- 
nized in the village as ** White Christmas.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cec. Downton, 

The New Rectory, Flempton-cum-Hengrave, 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


*“SUMMINGS UP” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— Js this known to you ?— 
‘** Here lies old Jones, 
Who all his life collected bones, 
Till death, that grim and grisly spectre, 
The all-amassing bone collector, 
Boned old Jones.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. F. DavcGuisu. 
High Habberley House, Kidderminster. 


[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sir.—_Wandering through Bunhill Fields Burial Ground 
some years ago I copied this epitaph on the wife of a City 
magistrate, whose name I foolishly omitted to take ;— 

“In 67 months she was tapped 66 times, 
Had taken away 240 gallons of water, 
Without ever repining at her case 
Or ever fearing the operation.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Epwarp CLopp. 
Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—Epitaphs are always interesting for the reason that 
they reveal human character, though more often than not 
on the quaint side. May I ask you to insert the following 
as a sample of touching pathos and tragedy ? 

I should explain the lines are below a bas-relief in white 
marble mounted on black in the Church of Holy Trinity, Hull, 
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—_ 
on the north wall of the east end of the nave, and the figures 
represented are of an angel floating in space whose left hand 
js clasping that of a youth beside and slightly behind her in 
their upward flight, whilst in her right arm she holds an 
infant closely clasped. In themselves the figures are of 
sufficient grace to attract notice, but it was the dedication 
which riveted my attention when once many years ago I was 
wandering round the church :— 
“Our John William 

In the sixteenth year of his age 

On the night of January 19th, 1858, 

Was swept by the fury of a storm 

from the Pier Head into the sea. 

We never found him. 
‘He was not, for God took him.’ 
The waves bore him into the hollow of the Father’s Hand. 
With hopo and joy we cherished our last surviving flower, 
But ‘the wind passed over it and it was gone.’ 
An infant brother had gone before, October 15th, 1841. 

‘In Heaven their Angels do always behold the face of our Father.’ 
In memory of these we their parents John and Louisa Gray erect 
this monument of human sorrow and Christian hope. 
‘Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in Thy sight.’ ” 
The order of the events is confusing, but I think does not 
affect their pathos. The inscription concludes with the 
statement of the death of both parents within ten years of 
their children, neither of whom had reached middle life. 
It is very many years ago since I read this tragical record, but 
Ihave never forgotten ** Our Jolin William. °—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Um. 


[To the Editor of the Svecratror.] 
Sin, Ifere are one or two more somewhat unusual and 
original epitaphs from old Irish churches. 
The first is one from a monument in a church in County 


Cork. It is to a former Rector and runs as follows :— 
*To the Glory of God 
and in Memory of The Revd. Devereux Spratt. 
3orn May Ist, 1620, in Somersetshire. 
Graduated at Oxford. 
Ordained 1649 in the Diocese of Ardfert, Co. Kerry, Ireland. 
Imprisoned and Besieged there 1641. 
Escaped under escort to Cork. 
Captured off the Coast by an 
Algerian Corsair—and sold as 
A Slave in Algiers. 
Ransomed by Leghorn Merchants. 
Keturned to England 1647. 
Rector of this Parish of ‘ Brigown’ or Mitchelstown 


1661 to 1663. 
Died 1688. 


* In journeyings often, in Perils of waters, 
In Perils of Robbers, 
In Perils by mine own Countrymen, 
In Perils by the Heathen.’ 
Cor. 2, Chap. xi. 
Erected by Vice-Admiral Spratt, 1880.” 

Another epitaph points to a moral and is to be found in the 
old churchyard of Holy Cross Abbey (now in ruins) near 
Thurles, Co. Tipperary. It runs thus :— 

“Return and do the Good 


That were I hero I would. 
Remember thou musi lie 


In dust as now rest I.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
KE. M. Sairn. 
Duneske, Cahir, Co. Tipperary. 
THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—I have been thinking what I shall do when my house 
can hold no more books. Three plans are in view: 1. Buy 
ho more books. (Ruled out.) 2. Sacrifice my garden and 
build a library there. (Ruled out.) Remains 3. Get a 
bigger house. This involves leaving my present house, which 
is beautiful and has very precious associations. Therefore I 
will do 4. Rent a second house, and divide my library. This 
can be done in three ways: (a) Chronologically. I might 
leave here all books published before a.p. 1900. This will 
mean many empty shelves at present, but they will be 
gradually filled up by purchase of pre-twentieth century 
books which I do not now possess. But this plan will be a 
permanent solution of the difficulty. When in a.p. 2000 my 
second house is full, I will add a third, which will only contain 


books published in the twenty-first century: and so on 
indefinitely. (6) By subjects. I shall keep only Theology here 3 
all other subjects in my other house or houses. (c) Alpha- 
betically, authors A (including Anon.)—K in this house, 
L—T in the second, and U—Z in the third. (6) and (c) 
involve vast transfers when a new house is added. Therefore 
(a) is the best. 

The fact that my library is the Bodleian makes no difference 
in these considecrations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. W. G. Kenrick. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Hoxton, N.1. 


CURIOSITIES OF PRONUNCIATION 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Though a little late may I add a smal! contribution to 
the discussion which has been going on lately about the 
name Fowey and some other names ? 

Mr. Bawden cites for Fowey spellings of 1598 and later 
years. For such a name spellings so late are useless. ‘The 
name of the river from which the town takes its name is 
very old. It is said to occur in a Bollandist Vita Sti Samsoni 
(he who afterwards crossed to Brittany) dating before 615 
A.D. I have not yet been able to verify this. At any rate 
it occurs in Gervase of Tilbury, c. 1200, as Fawe, two syllables, 
while the town is found c. 1400 as Fawi, and ¢. 1450 as the 
Ffowe, and already, c. 1530,it is Foye (the e probably still 
sounded). Thus the pronunciation Foy is a quite natural 
and regular contraction of Faw-e or Fow-e. This can hardly 
be anything else than the Corn. foath or fow, a den, a cave, 
plur. fowis. Launceston has also been inquired about. It 
goes back at least to Domesday Book, c. 1087, and is there 
spelt Lanscavetone, which by 1154-89 has become Lanceston, 
and as early as 1227 Lanstone, its present pronunciation, 
also a quite normal contraction. The name is a hybrid. 
It was originally Old English Seavetone, which is “ 
hamlet of Sceafa or Sceaf,’ Saxon personal names on record. 
To this the Cornishmen prefixed Lan, W. lan, “ church,” 
the commonest prefix in Cornwall. 

As for Keighley, its present pronunciation is either 
Keethly or Keely. It is likewise a name that goes back to 
Domesday, where it is spelt Chichelai. In Domesday ch, 
curiously enough, usually sounds /, but it may also have 
a guttural sound, and probably the second ch here was a 
guttural, as in 1244 we find the form Kikhele, but by 1300 
it has become Kighelye. This is probably “lea, meadow 
of Cykell,’ a rare Saxon name, found once in Simeon of 
Durham; the & must gradually have become a guttural. 
But Northern English to-day dislikes a guttural, so that, 
e.g., the name Waugh, in Scotland always guttural, becomes 
pronounced Waw or else Waff, while, as Professor Goodall 
points out, the name Leigh, though usually pronounced Lee, 
is in the North also Leith. It is interesting to add that 
the old form of Keighley is also preserved in the name of 
the well-known Archbishop Chichele, d. 1448. It is not 
quite certain how that name would then be pronounced.— 
I am, Sir, &c., JamMES B. Jonnston. 

Falkirk. 


town or 


ENGLISH MUSIC FESTIVAL AT PRAGUE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—Mr. de Ternant’s letter is something of a feat. Ina 
few sentences he travels from the original subject to the 
Imperial League of Opera—a very long distance from home, 
Sir, I beg to return to the point, which for the moment is 
this: ‘* Is Delius’s ’cello concerto to be considered as English 
music or not, in view of the quality and origin of its 
inspiration ? ” 

Mr. de Ternant’s answer to that question (Yes or No, simply) 
will supply the necessary criterion for your readers.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Basin MAINE, 

6 Sloane Square, S.W. 1. 


ST. KILDA SHEEP 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—I sce that, in the Spectator of January 28th, it is suggested 
I should say what I know about St. Kilda sheep. St. Kilda 
sheep do not have four horns, and have never had four horns, 
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But I believe a certain number of four-horned sheep came from 

the Isle of North Uist, which is about fifty miles east of St. 

Kilda. It is a curious thing how hard it is to eradicate a false 

report, and I suppose it will be continued to be generally 

believed that St. Kilda sheep do have four horns.—I am, 

Sir, &c., SETON GORDON. 
Otterburn Tower, Otterburn, Northumberland. 


OVERSEAS READERS AND THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” COMPETITIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I observe from time to time in the Spectator notice of 
competitions invited on various subjects, but the closing 
dates do not admit of your distant subscribers entering and 
competing. 

The Spectator of November 26th, 1927, page 927, contains 
an invitation for contributions closing on December 30th 
last. Had longer time been allowed I, and possibly many 
overseas subscribers, would have submitted a story.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Tuos. DUFFIELD. 

5 Kyre Avenue, Kingswood, South Australia. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—I have been silent for five years, but now once again, 
and probably for the last time in my life, I have to ask everyone 
to help the London Hospital. I have done this every fifth 
year since 1896, and at seventy-three years of age can hardly 
expect to have energy, or anything, left five years hence. 

Somehow, we must raise £250,000 (two million half-crowns) 
this year. It would save much weary work and expense if 
this could be done without the giddy excitement of bazaars, 
dances, and other similar delirious endeavours. Surely we 
have a good enough cause. 

Let me put it plainly without exaggeration. The“ London” 
is the largest hospital in England and in its poorest corner. 
It has been almost entirely rebuilt in the last thirty years at a 
cost of nearly £1,000,000. In its 188 years’ work for the sick 
poor it has never been better able to meet its responsibilities. 
But here is the tragedy—we have to face a large deficit every 
year. So far we have succeeded in meeting these deficits by 
super-efforts in our Quinguennial Appeals. The hospital 
costs £260,000 a year to run. This is for upkeep only, and 
takes no account of progress. 

Medicine, Surgery, Nursing—none of these stand still. 
New discoveries are made, new methods of treatment thought 
out, more nursing required. This week, to give the last 
instance, we have received a strongly worded request from 
the Surgical Staff for a further supply of radium, costing £3,000. 
Is it to be refused? No. But only those who have been 
through the experience can realize “ox strong the temptation 
is to turn one’s back on some really hopeful idea of saving 
life, simply because there isno money. Certain it is, however, 
that the plea of Deficits must not prevail. Lessening suffering, 
conquering disease, must be the ideal ever before a large 
hospital, and so long as we maintain that ideal at the 
“London,” I hope the public will not let us down. 

Further, the duty of a large hospital is not only to cure the 
present sick, but to study the causes of disease-—to “* prevent ” 
(both in the usual, and in the Prayer Book sense) disease. 
This cannot be done without organization, without proper 
equipment, without collected experience. We have all this 
at the “London” to-day. It is heart-breaking to see it 
imperilled. 

I do not ask that the hospital should be made rich, I do not 
look for any sum that will do away entirely with anxiety as 
to the future, but I do ask that this great hospital should be 
made secure for the next five years if only as a tribute to the 
work it has done for the country during the last 188. 

The workers are there. The money is not.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KNutsFrorD, Chairman. 

The London Hospital, Whitechapel, E.1. 

[We hope that Lord Knutsford’s appeal will meet with the 
success it deserves. It is deplorable to think that the 
“London” so urgently needs money for its upkeep.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


—— 


Poetry 
Pilgrimage 


WueEN the far south glittered 
Beyond the grey beaded plains 
And cloudier ships were bitted 
Along the pale waves, 

The showery breeze that plies 

A mile from Ara stood 

And took our boat on sand: 
There by dim wells the women tied 
A wish on thorn, while rainfall 
Was quiet as the turning of books 
In the holy schools at dawn. 


Grey holdings of rain 

Had grown less with the fields 

As we came to that blessed place 
Where hail and honey meet. 

O Clonmacnoise was crossed 

With light: those cloistered scholars, 
Whose knowledge of the gospel 

Is cast as metal in pure voices, 

Were all rejoicing daily 

And cunning hands with cold and jewels 
Brought chalices to flame. 


Loud above the grassland 

In Cashel of the towers 

We heard with the yellow candles 
The chanting of the hours, 

White clergy saying High Mass, 
A fasting crowd at prayer, 

A choir that sang before them, 
And in stained glass the holy day 
Was sainted as we passed 
Beyond that chancel where the dragons 
Are carved upon the arch. 


Treasured with chasuble, 
Sun-braided, rich-cloak’d wine-cup, 
We saw the iron handbells, 

Great annals in the shrine 

A high-king bore to battle : 
Where from the branch of Adam 
The noble forms of language— 
Brighter than green or blue enamels 
Burned in white bronze—embodied 
The wings and fiery animals 
Which veil the chair of God. 


Beyond a rocky townland 

And that last tower where ocean 

Is dim as haze, a sound 

Of wild confession rose : 

Black congregations moved 

Around the booths of prayer 

To hear a saint reprove them, 

And from his boat he raised a blessing 
On souls that had come down | 
The holy mountain of the west 

Or wailed still in the cloud. 





Light in the tide of Shannon 

May ride at anchor half 
The day and high in spar top 
Or leather sails of their craft 
Wine merchants wili have sleep ; 
But on a barren isle 

Where Paradise is praised 

At sunrise, smaller than the seagulls, 
We heard white Culdees pray 

Until our hollow ship was kneeling 
Over the longer waves. 


AUSTIN CLARKE. 
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Some Books 


Tis month the London Mercury publishes its hundredth 
number (3s.), and a very good one it is, with contributions 
by G. K. Chesterton, Sir Edmund Gosse and Walter de la 
Mare and other no less distingu:.hed writers. Mr. J. C. 
Squire is to be congratulated on the standard of good 
English and sound reviewing (altiough we do not always 
agree with it) which he has so consistently upheld. We 
particularly like the Editor's notes: the B.B.C. has no 
more helpful or discerning critic. There is a short story 
by Karl Capek and a clever essay on modern fiction by E. F. 
Benson—himself a master of the art. 

* * * 


Amongst journals lately received, we would commend to 
our readers’ notice the third number of Air (Air League of the 
British Empire, Astor House, Aldwych, 1s.). There is an 
interesting article by General Groves, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, describing the recent sinking of the U.S.S. ‘ Alabama’ 
and ‘ Virginia’ by means of phosphorus and other bombs 
which should give pause to those who still hold to a big Navy. 
The stories and articles in Air are all bright and alive and the 
magazine gives a good conspectus of acrial matters in England. 
In the sphere of international peace Headway is pre-eminent. 
The great and growing body of our readers who appreciate 
our League page no doubt are also readers of Headway, but 
every family in England should spend the 3d. that this excellent 
magazine costs, for they will find therein a very sane and lively 
review of world affairs, written by people who really know 


—not theorists and cranks. 
ok * * “ 


Other pamphlets and periodicals to be noted are The 
Modern Abattoir (** Its place in Public Health Administration”), 
by Dr. Gerald Leighton, the Medical Officer of the Scottish 
Board of Health, also A Handbook of Suggestions on Health 
Education, prepared under the direction of Sir George Newman, 
and published by the Board of Education (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 6d.) and Neuve Chapelle (Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, 2s. 6d.), which is a record of the Indian War Memorial 
in France, recently unveiled by Lord Birkenhead. The 
stirring speeches made on that occasion are reproduced and 


the book is excellently illustrated. 
% * * oa 


We would also draw attention to The Country Woodworker 
and His Shop (Rural Industries Bureau, 6d.), British 
Spas and Climatic Health Resorts, 1928 (1s.), Fascinating 
Egypt and Sudan Guide (1s.), published by The African World, 
who also send us their excellent Annual (2s. 6d.), and the 
Indian State Railways Magazine, a new publication which 
deserves the attention of all who contemplate travelling to 
our great Dependency. The broad-gauge compartments of the 
G.1.P. are among the most luxurious vehicles on rails in the 


world, apart from special saloons. 
* * * * 


One of the best books published for some time on the 
problems of childhood is a collection of essays by Dr. Homer 
Lane, Talks to Parents and Teachers (Allen and Unwin, 5s.), 
Dr. Lane had a quite unusual experience of living with 
children and entering into their minds: his observation was 
made all the sharper because he took it for granted that 
every child has an interior life as full, vivid, and important 
as an adult’s. Much educational work is carried on as if 
children were less important and less thoroughly alive than 
adults; as if their inability to hit back gave us some title 
to constrain them and impose our wills on them, whether they 
like it or not. It was this habit of mind that Dr. Homer 
Lane fought; and his work was more valuable for society 
than we recognize. Unfortunately, he was too much of an 
individualist and an eclectic in his technique, taking his 
methods where he found them, making few acknowledgments 
and no links with other workers in the same field. He suffered 
from this limitation, and his work suffered ; but this collection 
of essays shows the keenness of his understanding and the 
freshness of his spirit. Ivery parent and teacher could learn 
much from his * talks *°—above all, a sympathy, wonder, and 
comradeship in dealing with children, and a recognition of 
responsibility for their delinquencies. 

* * * * 

Those who know the Leiters of Richard Steele (Lane, 6s.) 

will thank Mr. Brimley Johnson for recalling them to their 


of the Week 


notice in this pleasant little volume; those who do not 
(and they ought to be few) have much pleasure in store. 
For here is a series of honest Dick’s letters writtten to *‘ dearest 
Prue,” his wife, to his daughters, and to some others, which 
are the honestest expression of simple affection and swect 
natural feeling in the language. Well known as they are, 
quotation from two or three of them is irresistible. This 
to his wife and four children: ‘** Dearest Prue, This is only 
to ask how you do. I am Yr.—Betty—Dick—Eugene 
—Molly’s humble servant.’ Or to Prue, before she became 
Mrs. Steele: ‘* Dear, Lovely Mrs. Scurlock, I have been 
in very good company, when your unknown name, under 
the character of the woman I lov’d best, has been often drunk; 
so that I may say I am dead drunk for your sake, which is 
more than ‘I dye for you.’*? Was Steele really so intem- 
perate as he seems? Probably not more so than any other 
man of his age, which commonly got drunk, even as it went 
to church, once a week; only Dick was artlessly frank in 
talking about his cups, as about his debts, duns, tiffs, and 
everything else. We therefore rather doubt Mr. Johnson’s 
assertion that Steele saw war service: if he had, we should 
have heard of it. Mr. Johnson, too, when he quotes Thackeray's 
delightful essay on Steele, would do well to quote him cor- 
rectly, and it is a little careless to misdescribe so well known 
a literary character as Jacob Tonson first as Tomson (p. 9) 
and then as Tonfon (p. 156). But let us end on a note of 
sweetness like——* Dear Prue, Whether I love you because 
you are the mother of the children, or them because you 
are their mother, I know not; but I am sure I am growing 
a very covetous creature for the sake of both of you.” 
* a * od 

The price of Healthy Growth (Oxford University Press), 
by Dr. A. A. Mumford, reviewed in these columns on January 
28th, was given as 5s. It should have been 16s, 


Leap Year Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best Leap Year 
proposal of marriage, not exceeding 250 words, in the form of 
a letter. Both men and women may compete, but the letter 
should, of course, be written as from a woman to a man. 

We look for brevity and subtlety in the letters submitted, 
which must be designed not so much with an eye to literary 
grace as to secure the object desired. Ifthe entries justify it, we 
shall publish a selection of the letters submitted. The 
Competition closes on Friday, March 2nd. Entries should be 
marked ‘ Competition’ on the left-hand corner of the 
envelope, and no competitor can have his work returned. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tue prize of one guinea, which the Editor offers each week 
for the best set of thirteen General Knowledge Questions, has 
been awarded this week to Mr. M. J. C. Meiklejohn for the 
following :— 
Questions on Sir Walter Scott’s Novels 
[The title of the novel should be given 4n each cace.] 

1. In what novel does Sir Walter make a mistake in military 
practico and what is the mistake ? 

2. Who sent a sham herald to whom ? 

3. Who were Pepper and Mustard ? 

4. Who was indignant at the use of bows and arrows in Scotland, 
and on what occasion ? 

5. What were (a) a Blue-gown, (0) “‘ the boot,” (c) ‘* swallows’ 
nests’ ? 

6. Who used a * plummet ”’ 
eatch trout ? 

7. Who said to whom (a) “ It’s no fish ye’re buying—it’s men’s 
lives *’ ? (b) “I mind the bigging o’t’’? On what occasion was the 
last remark made ? 

8. Whose favourite exclamation was ‘ Prodigious ” 

9. Who flourished a gammnon of bacon by way of shield in the 
face of whom ? 

10. Who were Henbane Dwining, Trusty Tomkins, Brian de 
Bois Guilbert ? 

11. What novel has *“‘ St. Valentine’s Day ”’ for its first title ? 

12. Which of his novels did Sir Walter completely forget having 
written ? 

13. Which is (a) the longest and (b) the dullest of Scott’s novels 

Answers will be found on page 202, 


and a “‘ gorgeous jury of flies *’ to 


? 
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The Liberal Manifesto 


Britain's Industrial Future: the Report of the Liberal 
Industrial Inquiry (Ernest Benn, 2s. 6d.). This is an im- 
pressive volume, not in ambition only but even in its attain- 
ment. It sets out, as the preface tells us, to achieve a “ fresh 
investigation of the economic and social problems by which 
the world is now faced, and the formulation of a policy to deal 
with them.” The analysis of our present discontents could 
hardly be bettered, and, since a danger never grows greater 
for the facing of it, the Report may profitably be studied 
on that account alone. The solutions which it proposes 
will not have for every mind the same validity which they 
have for the writers’, but they are nevertheless valuable, if 
not as dogma, at any rate, as a stimulant, and because of their 
suggestiveness. 

‘* When we come to look at the facts of the modern world,” the 
Report reads, ‘‘no sensible person can doubt that in a modern 
community many services must be run by a public concern— 
meaning by this a form of organisation which departs in one way 
or another from the principles of unrestricted private profit, and 
is operated or regulated in the public interest. On the other 
hand, most people would agree that there is a wide field of business 
enterprise which is much better left to private concerns and can 
be left to them without the least danger to the public interest.” 

The Liberal Party has evidently discovered for itself that 
great principle which Sir William Harcourt enunciated 
nearly a generation ago. ‘ We're all Socialists now,” Har- 
court observed, not wholly in jest. ‘* We're all Socialists 
now,” repeats the Liberal Party, only adding the important 
proviso, “excepting, of course, the Conservatives and the 
Socialists.” It is the aim of Liberal policy, then, “ to settle 
the right division between the public concern and the private 
concern respectively,” to fix the extent of our Socialism. 
And the extent, it seems, is very wide. 

Some of the proposals are only hinted: “ A firm handling 
of the rights of bequest and inheritance would contribute a 
solution of the problem ; but we make no detailed proposals 
on this subject, which lies outside our reference.” Others 
are defined : “* We have analysed the proposals of the Labour 
Party for dealing with the [coal] problem by the nationalis- 
ation of the industry, and conclude that these proposals are 
quite unworkable . . . The mineral royalties should be 
acquired by the State, and placed under the administration 
of an expert body of Coal Commissioners ...” Various 
schemes are put forward for the reorganization of the industry, 


and “ a contribution towards the cos of these schemes should 
be required from royalty owners, a deduction being made from 
the price paid to them when the State acquires the royalties.” 

Apart, however, from its more controversial aspects, there 
is much in the Report which deserves the consideration of 
politicians of whatever party, more especially the ** Programine 
of Industrial Co-operation.” And in this connexion the 
following passage is worthy of quotation : 

‘In spite of the great importance of its funetions, the Ministry 
of Labour has never ranked among the leading offices. Yet the 
function of helping British industry to find its way to peace and 
efficiency ought surely to be recognised as one of the highest and 
most exacting tasks of statesmanship. Part of the reason for 
this is that the functions of the Ministry are too narrowly 
conceived.” 

And there is another office of which the functions seem, 
to many, to be too narrowly conceived, the oflice of the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions; and, though the 
Report does not ignore the potentialities of Kmpire Develop- 
ment, it does not stress them, we hold, sufliciently. 

As a manual of Political and Economic Science Britain's 
Industrial Future deserves the highest praise. As « 
workable scheme of government it is not beyond criticism, 
even of that kind which should denounce it as unworkable. 
But it is weakest as an election address, and it will be sur- 
prising if the Liberal Revival is forwarded to any appreciable 
extent by its publication. Despite the fact that the writers 
“started from the Liberal standpoint and aimed at the 
application of Liberal ideas,” the reader is left with the 
uncomfortable impression that they started without any 
ideas whatever. It is not easy to avoid the conclusion that 
some one said to some onc else, “Look here, we've got five 
hundred candidates and an entirely adequate political fund. 
All we want now, to achieve a smashing victory, is a policy. 
There must be one somewhere, if only we can discover it.” 
The result of the conversation, if it took place, is a pains- 
taking and absorbing piece of theorizing. But it is not 
Liberalism, and much of it is common to either of the 
other parties. Britain's Industrial Future, in short, does very 
little to advance the hypothesis that the Liberal Revival is 
a@ necessary condition of the national well-being, but as a 
work of reference which should be on the shelf of every 
intelligent elector we can recommend it whole-heartedly. 


A Working Religion 


What Can a Man Believe? By Bruce Barton. (Constable. 
3s. 6d.) 

Is it possible to present Christianity in a form that will appeal 
to a world that worships comfort, and hates to be reminded 
of pain? Or to put the matter differently, is it really possible 
for men of business to make any sense at all of the strange 
unearthly teaching of One who had nowhere to lay his head, 
and was superbly indifferent to everything stable and fixed ? 

It is an obviously difficult task, and if it is successful, 
it may be highly dangerous. Nearly all the heresies, from 
the Gnostics down to Mrs. Eddy, have been unconsciously 
led into delusions by their zeal for bringing help and healing 
to their fellow-creatures. Most heretics have just been 
excellent people who have been more keen about souls than 
about truth, and their anxiety to fit the creed to the temper 
of the time has caused them to throw overboard just those 
unpleasant facts that the age most needs. And yet, though 
their one-sided theories have had their day and ceased to be, 
their efforts have not been all loss. No one is capable of 
grasping the whole conception of the universe that is implicit 
in the New Testament, and, what is more important, no one 
can even begin to grasp it unless he can start from something 
that hitches on to the ordinary working of his thought. And 
so, if apologists may often become first of all heretics, and 
later interesting objects of antiquarian study, thar does not 
mean that they have not done some good. To have made 
even a few men and women realize, however imperfectly, 


that the Gospel is really what its name implies, ‘*Good News,” 
is worth a life of work ; and the fact that interpretation and 
reinterpretation goes on with unabated vigour is a perpetual 
proof of the undimmed magic of Christianity. 

Let it be said at once that in this book Mr. Bruce Barton 
is astonishingly successful. If there are gaps—for example, 
in his picture of Jesus—they are matched by a remarkable 
discretion and sympathy. Mr. Barton knows to whom he is 
speaking, he gets inside his mind, accepts his prejudices, 
recognizes his honesty, and gently leads him into a larger room. 
The man he has in view is successful in business, kindly in 
disposition, concrete in outlook, suspicious of theories, and 
bored with the particular presentation of religion to which 
he is accustomed. He thinks churches are more than a bit 
dishonest, and he knows from experience that many who 
support them are cruel and selfish and intolerant. He is not 
at all sure that religion had not better be abolished altogether. 
Above all, if he is to be moved from his position of doubt, he 
must have facts and not speculations. 

Mr. Barton in no way minimizes the blots of cruelty and 
superstition that mar the history of religion. But he points out 
that God has been working on a long-time programme, and 
that it cannot be denied that religion has moved from lower 
to higher planes in its conception of God and of the moral law. 
* Yes,” it may be said, “ but have we not outgrown it now ? 
The needs that it supplied are met by science and prosperity 
to-day.” “ Are they?” he would reply. ‘ In the past there 
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have been periods of peace and plenty. Did they give men 
all they wanted ? Was Solomon satisfied, or Alexander ?” 
When he comes to the history of Christianity, Mr. Barton 
remorselessly depicts the crimes of Papist and Puritan alike. 
He does not spare his forefathers in New England. But he 
shows how all the time there were other things than intrigue 
and persecution going on. There were Fra Angelico and St. 
Francis and Anne Hutchinson, and they were not isolated 
phenomena. Thousands like them enriched the common life, 
without leaving any record in the pages of history. And in 
the end we must admit that the most precious gifts of to-day; 
hope for the humble, education, hospitals, are all direct 
products of Christianity. And there is something clse of 
infinite importance. *‘ The Church is the one institution in 
the modern world whose sole business is to create in men 
dissatisfaction with their own characters, their achievements 
It is not, after all, strange that men avoid it. 
And when we 


and ideals.” 
The odd thing is that everybody does not. 
come to compare Christianity with Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Mohammedanism, we find that, over and above much 
beauty that they have in common, Christianity has three 
supreme achievements to its credit. It turns men’s faces 
to the future, it gives them a noble idea of God, and, by its 
insistent demands on personality, it helps men to believe 
that they are capable of great things. It is eternally young. 

True, its professors have not always put this achieving 
aspect in the forefront. Mr. Barton draws a picture of 
Puritanism. which could be matched in Catholic as well as ia 
Protestant countries, but which has perhaps had a longer and 
wider reign in the United States than cisewhere, and it is, 
of course, of American conditions that the author is thinking 
throughout. This religion of repression and fear has been 
supported by an attitude to the Bible that is now reeling 
under the shocks of science. He urges his readers to forget 
all that, and to start with the things they know, their own 
existence and their power of thought, and he urges them to 
assume that the God who made them cannot be worse—less 
kindly, less intelligent, less self-sacrificing—than they are. 
He shows them how much faith of this sort is involved in the 
The leader in business is not 
he is the man of courage, 
** Every 


daily operations of their lives. 
the cleverest or most energetic ; 
the man who is not afraid * to jump off the dock.” 
big business was conceived by someone as a tremendous act 
of faith.” An intelligent man, confronted with the universe, 
has not merely a right to believe ; 
he does not. 

And if he believes, he wil! need some kind of church. But 
it willbe a very different one from that which prevails in Protes- 
tant America. Mr. Barton has certainly responded bravely 
to the exhortation of the friend for whom he wrote the book: 
* No side-stepping in order to keep from offending this sect 
or that.” The church he pictures will not deal in entertain- 
ments or bazaars or picture-shows. It will not discuss ** Why 
does the Church fail? because it will be founded on faith, 
and it will have made religion with life. It 
will not be primarily a social centre or an intellectual head- 


coterminous 


quarters, but an oasis of reverence and giver of peace. always 
open and always functioning. It will, in fact, be more like 
Catholicism :—*" I have stood in the Russian Cathedral ... 
listening to the dee}s bass notes of its glorious chants. There is 
no sermon; I do not understand a single word. Yet some- 
how the thing in me which is mystic seems satisfied. I have 
the sense that this old, old ritual reaches back to the very 
beginnings of faith and stretches forward and upward beyond 
the present.” The Church of the future will spread these 
undying corporate mystie treasures over the whole of life 
through the radio and other means. wielded by pastors whose 
personality has been developed in the world and deepened by 
retirement therefrom. The Church is the one channel through 
which faith has been transmitted. It cannot die; it can and 
will be transformed. This is a book as full of courage as it is of 
insight and understanding. 
A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 
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Our Beautiful Language 


(To-day and To-morrow Series.) 
Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
Modern. By Ernest Weckley. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head. 
By J. : # 7 Greig. (Kegan 
More Words, Ancient and 
(Murray. 5s.) 
Ir is a pleasure to find oneself in the main in agreement 
with such a rollicking little book as Dr. Greig’s. And one is 
in good company. Mr. Aldington, who ought to know, is 
quoted as saying that “ language is made by the people and 
is only fixed by writers and orators. If American soldicrs, 


newspapers, and popular novels are evidence, it is clear that 
the American people are evolving a new language, full of 


That is just what I think, 
confirmed in rather an unexpected quarter. 

* Our pedantic grammarians,’ says Dr. Greig, 
to the neck in Latin,” to suffuse E 
flavour.” We must 
Americanisms (but only in moderation, let me entreat whatever 


Vigorous and racy expressions.” 


likely 





are 
“wairsh, inkhorn welcome virile 
gods there be of language) and remember that our slang is 
de-tined to be the accepted prose of 


Moving picture, for instance, is beiter than cinein:, 


often—or sometimes 
posterity. 
and sidewalk, Fall, and thumb-tack simpler and more natural 
than pavement, autumn, and drawing-pin. Our season-ticket 
and lift are certainly better than commutation ticket 
clevator, for the same reason, but “commute ~ is 
needed in suburban England. 

Although I abominate any style which cramps the writer, 
Greig in his 


wud 


the verb 


and whole-heartedly agree with Dr. admira- 
tion of Mr. Fowler's masterly and broad-minded Modern 
English Usage, I cannot go so far as the author in 
believing that we could use the preterite and perfect ten-es 
interchangeably. “I have looked” is quite different (in 
English) from * I looked,’ whatever it may be in French, whose 
methods are so utterly different from ours. Read Loti in the 
original: his grey seas, his cats, sailors, hanoums, mousmés 
are all alive for us—in English they stand like skeletons seen 
by a neurasthenic. Besides, as the author admits, a good 
English style depends on its “elegant but unobtrusive varia- 
tion,’ and this is possible largely because our vast vocabulary 
and engaging wealth of synonyms are susceptible of so many 
modifications. Language is too precious a thing to throw 
away any of it casually. We shall keep our tenses 

How is it that Dr. Greig does not know the derivation of 
* bobbery,” since he has been east of Suez? Surely it is 
Hlindustani? We thank him for (brisk-—" a 
cock’s aye croose on his aan midden“’) and 
hesitate) and “ gowpen,” which means as much as the two 
As to spoken English, I disagree 
Publie Sehool 


* croose 


* swither * (to 


hollowed hands ean hold. 
about the slovenliness of the accent he 
Standard. This is the only possible standard for England, 
and although Dr. Bridges apparently challenged it, I doubt 
that Dublin-Irish-English is better than 
One asks for no pleasanter speaking voice 


1] 
Calis 


his agreeing our 
Southern English. 
than that of the chief B.B.C. announcer. 

Our language is probably the most subtle in the world, and 
certainly the one with the most latent possibilities of growth 


and expansion. By all means let us keep our ears open for 
sound Americanisms or any other development. 
it grows with the vitality of its people and 


strength and 





Language 
is a living thing: 
shares their life. Our tongue has an inherent 
beauty that makes it immune to bad influences: let 
fear to accept everything that will widen its range and enrich 
Dr. Greig has covered a great deal of ground 


us not 


its quality. 


in a very small space and must be both thanked and 
congratulated. 
The author of The Romance of Words and Words Ancient 


and Modern has move than **a small but kindly public good 
enough to take an interest in his etymological recreations.” 
A large and eager public will await the third volume at which 
he hints in his too modest preface. He need feel no diilidence 
‘in reappearing so soon in print.” 

In the present volume we may browse at will from * aspen 
leaf’ to ‘‘ wiseacre,” amidst the lush pastures of ianguage. 
Did you know what is the Court of Tolzey and Piepoudre, 
which is held at Bristol ?. The words mean * pied poudreux ” 
and “toll booth,” 7.e., dusty-foot wayfarers or itinerant 
dealers, and a place where merchants meet ; the Court deals 
with the actions of moneylenders against defaulting debtors. 
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It is curious, as the author says, how in word-life, as in 
human life, one is taken and another left. We know some- 
thing of the growth of words, but little of linguistic death and 
decay, except that the verbal struggle for life does not always 
result in the survival of the fittest. Why has “dear” 
swallowed “lief” and “said” annihilated ‘“ quoth” ? 
Some of the most expressive and vigorous terms disappear 
from literary language to linger for a time in dialects and then 
drop out of use. The suffix “ meal,” for instance, only survives 
in “ piecemeal,” though Shakespeare uses inchmeal (inch by 
inch) and limbmeal (limb from limb). If artificial respiration 
were possible to practise on this worthy suffix, we would 
attempt to revive it, but alas ! no one but the Great Masters of 
Literature can give life to the dying. ‘* Meal” is probably 
doomed to die by the roadside. “ Self” on the other hand is 
a sixteenth-century prefix which was born in the introspective 
age of the Renaissance, and is still in its prime. Self-assertive 
is a youngster from the pen of Dickens, self-made comes from 
across the Atlantic, and self-expression (“* now the slogan of 
the young,” as Professor Weekley says) is a nonce-word (still 
in baby petticoats), while the equally popular seli-realization 
has not yet been baptized by the Oxford Dictionary. It is 
remarkable, by the way, that “ vamp” is not in that Dictionary. 

It is impossible to give an idea of this delightful book without 
more quotation than is fair to the author. I will end on his 
** slogan,” which, despite its modernity, was used by Macaulay, 
The earliest dictionary in which he has found a definition is 
Worcester’s of 1860, where it is explained as a corruption of 
to slug home. It is, of course, in reality derived from sluagh- 
ghairm, a host-yell or shout of the Scots. The Border form 
sloggorn misled Chatterton, who took it for the name of a 
kind of trumpet. Hie was copied by Browning (* whose 
capacity for perpetrating verbal howlers was almost inspira- 
tional *’) so that the poet wrote: 

“Dauntless the slughorn to my lips I sot 
And blew, ‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’ ” 

Professor Weekley’s book is full of amiable asides and 
excursions. It will occupy a place on my shelves beside 
Modern English Usage and The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 

lr. Y-B. 


Count De Ségur 


The Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Count de Ségur. 
Translated by Gerard Shelley. (John Hamilton. 15s.) 
Count Louis Putirrr pe Sieur, whose memoirs have just 
been translated into English, was born in 1753, and lived 
till 1820. Passing his youth in the salons and palaces of 
Paris, he was yet wholly free from that courtly parochialism 
which limits, even while it intensifies, the interest of so many 
memoirs of the period. His mother was a French creole 
(which does not, of course, mean that she had dark blood) and 
her son saw the worlds of Versailles, and the Philosophers, in 
their true proportions. For him America was not merely 
a “discovery” or a colony, but a real country, with a 
greater destiny perhaps than even his beloved France. His 
dreams carried hsn outside the old civilization altogether. 
Russia loomed romantie and inscrutable in his imagination 

before ever he saw its snows. 

Always a critic, though a tolerant one, he fealized even 
at nineteen, when first he saw Voltaire, that the gulf between 
the rulers and thinkers of the day was too wide for safety. 
Courtiers and men of letters met to talk academically of 
liberty, pacifism, and fraternity. Their conversation was 
“deep and light, instructive and agreeable,” but they went 
out from it to urge the Government to war, or to vie with 
one another in luxury and display. The courtiers carried 
out their theories so far as to refrain from insolence towards 
their social inferiors. The provincial gentry alone were 
arrogant, jealous, and touchy. 

When Voltaire was allowed by the Government to return 
to Paris, the crowd received him as a king, intellectual 
society almost as a god. The Court, however, was closed 
to him. Sixty guests, S¢gur tells us, crowded his mother’s 
drawing-room in hope of hearing a word from the Prophet of 
Ferney. She herself, poor woman, could not receive them. 
She was upstairs—dying. Almost unable to speak, she was 
yet willing to see the great man-—a strange death-bed scene ! 


A woman with the sound of social clamour in her ears seeking 
consolation from the presence of Voltaire ! 

The intimate friend of Lafayette, S¢égur sympathized 
with the Americans in the War of Independence, and soon 
he crossed the Atlantic to fight against us. We hear little 
about the fighting and much about his impressions of the New 
World. It is, he thinks, “the land of reason, order and 
freedom.” No excess of show or misery is to be noticed, 
“ the affectation of our young exquisites ” and ** the rags of 
our innumerable poor” are nowhere visible. The bearing 
of the people, in their well-cut clothes, ‘is free, frank and 
kind.” He finds “a weil-disciplined army” whose officers 
display “a noble bearing, tone, and natural kindness, as 
preferable to polished manners as a kind face is to a mask.” 
He likes Washington, in whom he sees much charm of coun- 
tenance. ‘“ He listened attentively to ali who spoke to him 
and his face answered them before he had spoken a word.” 
The ladies of Boston are as well-bred and beautiful as can be 
met in Europe. Ségur would write the same to-day ! 

To have known Washington and Frederick the Great, 
the puritan ladies of Boston and Catherine II. of Russia, is 
indeed to have seen two sides of life. S‘gur had not long 
left America when he was sent as Ambassador to Russia, 
visiting Frederick on his way. It is possible, as ‘ve says, “ to 
speak without embarrassment to a King, but a great man can 
never be approached without awe. In spite of his small 
stature and invalid bearing he seemed to stand higher than 
all the rest of mankind.” Catherine produced no awe at 
all, though he dwells upon her dignity, alludes to her vices, 
and pays a real tribute to her love and understanding of 
her subjects. Russia puzzled the new Ambassador. The 
tenth and eighteenth centuries seemed to be going on together. 
The nobles were gay and brilliant, but the people appeared 
“unacquainted with moral happiness, though they enjoyed 
no small degree of material comfort.” 

Rumours of revolution in France began to penctrate to 
Moscow, and S‘gur was glad to go home. In five years, he 
tells us, everything had changed. As he drove towards Paris 
something proud, independent, spirited, struck him in the 
bearing of Lourgeois peasants, and even labourers. Above 
all he notices “an extraordinary coming and going. If I 
put a question to the lower orders they answered me in a bold 
tone.” Again the contrasts of Paris strike him ; in one street 
a clamouring crowd is being dispersed by the police, round 
the corner “the great market is doing its business in the 
midst of the profoundest peace.” Hie finds his father—the 
academic Voltairian—full of anger and bitterness and regrets 
for past customs, prophesying the downfall of civilization ; 
while his brother, “the most amiable man in the world,” 
exclaims with a smile, “‘I do not like this revolution! It 
has spoiled my Paris.’ The Terror has not yet begun when 
the book ends. 

Those of us who do not, alas! read French as easily as 
we should in the original, must thank Mr. Gerard Shelley 
for enabling us to add this fascinating volume to our list of 
delightful books. 


War Against Women 


Feminism. By Professor K. A. Wieth-Knudsen. Translated 

from the Danish by Arthur G. Chater. (Constable. 12s.) 
*Wuy do you European men treat and regard your women 
with such respect, often amounting to adoration ?” a young 
Japanese economist asked Professor Wieth-Knudsen twenty 
years ago. The question started him on his investigation of 
the theory and practice of Feminism. Professor Wicth- 
Knudsen is a Professor of Economics and Jurisprudence at the 
Norwegian Technical College of Trondjem. In Scandinavian 
countries the Feminist movement, as we all know, bas progressed 
very rapidly ; this vindictive attack on it is interesting because 
we have reason to believe that a considerable number of 
Scandinavians, particularly in Denmark, have not yet 
accustomed themselves to the Feminist idea. 

According to the author the term Feminism designates 
“the school which on the one hand denies the essential 
difference of the two sexes and all its consequences, and on 
the other strives (though naturally in vain) for the assimilation 
of the secondaty sex differences, especially the psychical.” 
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Professor Wieth-Knudsen asserts that the practical application 
of this theory undermines the foundations on which social 
life is based—-namely, the complete authority of the husband 
over the wife and children in the home. 

The author proceeds to prove that woman is weaker than 
man in every respect, physically and psychically. To the 
well-known argument that feminine resistance to illness and 
operations is greater than that of a man, Professor Wieth- 
Knudsen answers that the very fact of the biological 
vulnerability of man and his greater mortality in most age- 
classes, far from being a sign of weakness, is a decisive proof 
of his being *‘ the last word of creation,” since the capacity 
to support violent physical attack is a primitive characteristic. 
From the psychical point of view, man is superior to woman 
intellectually because of his greater powers of observation 
and comparison and his creative ability. Our author attempts 
to demonstrate, by means of graphs based on cerebral indices, 
that the average female is below the average male in intelligence, 
and that women never possess any real talent in an intellectual 
sense, far less genius. She is incapable of filling any position 
which demands “ ability, strength, independent reflection and 
initiative.” The emotional qualities of woman, he continues, 
are generally over-rated. She is shallow and changeable, but 
these characteristics are excused on the ground that it is 
natural for her to seek protection from the strongest, having 
always been the prize of the victor. From the mora! or ethical 
point of view, woman is innately unjust and untruthful 
because she has had to balance her physical and psychical 
weakness when opposed to man by cunning. Having no 
social sense, it is not to be expected that woman should have 
any moral sense, since morals are a voluntary adjustment 
to social needs. 

In classical antiquity, says Professor Wieth-Knudsen, the 
position of women was more or less a matter of philosophic 
or academie discussion ; in the Middle Ages, the position of 
women was considered from an economic point of view— 
there was then, as now, a surplus feminine population. To-day 
women are powerful and independent units in society. Bit 
by bit they have 
** wrung from him his prerogatives in every social, economic and 
legal sphere: ceonomie freedom and married or 
unmarried ; the franchise; the right of election; professions and 
offices of almost every kind; the principie of equal wag« in 
fact, the only things now lacking are complete parental authority 
over the children born in wedlock (she has always had it over 
those born outside it) and admission to the priesthood and to 
commissions in the Army.” 


independence, 


From an economic point of view, Professor Wieth-Knudsen 
laments the fact that women, even married women, are earning 
and consequently spending a large proportion of the nationa 
income. They indulge in luxuries (in Denmark most luxury 
goods are imported) because 
“ they are lacking in sense, in experience and in economic foresight 
and interest. Hundreds of telephone and telegraph girls, 
thousands of shop assistants and women clerks own dresses, boots, 
shoes, stocl , hats by the dozen, where girls of the same class a 
generation ago were content with one pair of shoes and boots, one 
everyday and one Sunday dress, home-knitted woollen stockings, 
one winter and one summer hat, and where, moreover, these things 
could be repaired and were repaired . . . and yet they got husbands 
and usually twice as many children as their daughters.” 








Woman’s place is in the home. Iler vocation is to adapt 
herself to the nature of her husband, to have as many children 
as possible, and to submit to the authority of her husband 
in all respects with regard to herself and her children. Al] 
modern legislation (which is, after all, the formulation of 
public opinion) formulating equal rights as between the 
sexes, particularly with regard to children, is an indisputable 
evil. So argues Professor Wieth-Knudsen. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to see how he answers the 
question of the Japanese economist as to our respect for 
women. The answer, he says, is to be found in “a quality 
peculiar to the white man himself” and not in any superiority 
of the white woman. The white man is continually searching 
for a helpmate who will be not merely “a good mother for 
his children, but also a never failing friend in good and evil 
fortune.” According to our author, this fruitless search 
should be abandoned with all speed. Professor Wieth- 
Knudsen considers that modern Feminism, ** which will change 
marriage into a hell upon earth,” is the reward that man has 
earned because of his * exaggerated, unnatural homage, and 
his unealled-for deference ” to woman. 





This is a very controversial book, which may arouse much 
feminine opposition if it be considered worth answering. 
Its interest lies in that at this date such a book should ever have 
been written. However, it is written by a Professor of 
Economics and Jurisprudence, who doubtless knows little 
of women. 


More About Leonardo 


The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci. 
(Cape. 12s. Gd.) 


By Edward McCurdy. 


Tnoucn England contains a mass of Leonardo’s manuscripts 
and drawings, we might justly be reproached for neglect of 
these treasures were it not for Dr. J. P. Richter’s invaluable 
volumes and the more recent labours of Mr. Edward McCurdy, 
We are already indebted to him for a Leonardo anthology and 
a reliable though brief biography. Now he has issued a compact, 
patiently documented study which he has farther strengthened 
by many important references from untranslated treatises and 
papers by Continental critics like Calvi, Solvi, Uzielli, de Toni, 
Seidlitz. 

Part One consists of a lucid narrative of Leonardo’s life in 
Florence, Milan, Rome and France, supporting it with a kind 
of dossier from the manuscripts, though he allows that the 
personal references are elusive and slight. Its 
attraction is a detailed study of 
irrigation and water defence, his work on the Arno, in Milan, 
France, possibly Venice. <A lively detail concerns the probable 
presence of Leonardo at one of the macabre feasts of the 
Brotherhood of the Trowel, while he lived in the House of 
Rusticci, in Florence. The second part deals with the manu- 
scripts as a whole ; and disctisses separately Leonardo’s belief, 
The descrip- 
tion of the range of the manuscripts is exciting, as it should 
be. Any person with an hour to spare should find the repro- 
duction of the immense Atlantico in Vritish 
Museum Reading Room and turn the pieced pages. It is 
necessary to read; the radiant energy flashes and whecls in 
the figures before your eyes till the book is like a lamp of 
artificial sunlight. The brief note on * Belief” 
short ; Leonardo did not easily give away his convictions. 
He seems not only anti-clerical but anti-Christian, resenting 
any bond on the freedom of his soul. His funeral, arranged 
by himself, is that of a good Catholic ; and his few utterances 
on the subject are paradowical. 

Mr. McCurdy considers very 
that Leonardo made a sojourn in the East, 
Sultan of Syria before he passed to Milan from Florence ; and 
is inclined to agree with it. But I am with Freshficld and 
Gori, simply because I am sure the early biographers would 
have heard of such a journey. 
impressive collection of 
sketches on the subject that obsessed his imagination. 


most novel 


Leonardo’s schemes of 





travels, and aviation—not so natural a grouping. 


Codice the 


not 


sarily 


IS ncc 


Richter’s view 


and served the 


thoroughly 


The chapter on aviation is an 
Leonardo’s scattered notes and 

Part Three sympathetically describes the undeniable master- 
pieces of Leonardo’s painting and sculpture, and discusses 
the ** Apocrypha.” 
hear that the “ Young Princess’ in the Ambrosiana was from 
Leonardo’s own hand. The jewelled hair and elaborate dress 
are not in his usual conception, but a greater hand than 
Ambrogio’s painted that delicate face. Mr. McCurdy also 
seems willing to accept the “ Lady among the Junipers”’ as 
Ginevra de’ Benci. It is a remarkable portrait: in repro- 
duction, at least, it feels rather like Verrocchio’s. “ La Belle 
Ferronni¢re,” I think, has Leonardo himself in her arrested look. 
The * Girl with the Ermine,” again, though a graceful creature, 
seems just outside the edge of the master’s magic. Mr, 
McCurdy accepts the bust of the young Saint John at Ken- 
sington as an early work. It is not quite convincing for 
everybody. 

This is but a brief outline of a book so minute as to be 
necessary to every Leonardo scholar, and yet so simple as 
to be easily read by the general reader. Perhaps Mr. McCurdy 
postulates too strongly the supreme goodness of Leonardo's 
immeasurable soul ; but, after all, his subject is limited to his 
hero’s intellectual activities. Of these he has given us a sober, 
just, and luminous expression. On debatable points he 
displays a mild and scrupulous courtesy which is in itsclf a 
pleasure. RacuEL ANNAND TayLor. 


Some of us would certainly be glad to 
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Poet and Politician 


The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell. Edited by H. M. 
Margoliouth. (Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 3ls. 6d.) 
ANDREW MarvELL, who was born in 1621 and died in 1678, 
is known to every lover of poetry for his early poems on gardens 
and rural life and for a few choice passages from his longer 
poems, such as the description of Charles I. on the scaffold :— 
“ He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene,” 

which occurs, oddly enough, in An Horatian Ode upon 
Cromwell's Return from Ireland. But Marvell, who seems 
to occupy a place midway between Milton and Dryden, 
has never been fully appreciated nor properly understood. 
A very definite advance in the study of this interesting man 
is marked by the appearance of the first critical edition of 
his poems and of the many letters, mostly of political interest, 
which he wrote when he was member for Hull in the Cavalier 
Parliament. Mr. Margoliouth’s work cannot be praised 
too highly. He has spared no pains in establishing a sound 
text and his notes are invaluable. There is, of course, little 
or no doubt about the authenticity of the miscellaneous 
poems published in 1681, though the editor questions whether 
the Mary Marvell, who assures the reader that the book was 
printed from the “* exact copies * of her “ late dear husband,” 
was really his wife, as he probably died a bachelor. But 
the satires, which circulated in manuscript and were not 
printed till long afterwards, are more questionable. Mre 
Margoliouth has definitely proved that The Advice to a 
Painter to draw the Duke by, directed against James Duke 
of York, was written by Henry Savile in 1673, and that 
the scurrilous Historical Poem is by another hand. From a 
forgotten sheet in Worcester College library, at Oxford, he 
has recovered a touching Elegy upon the Death of my Lord 
Francis Villiers, who was killed in a skirmish in 1648. 

The second of the two volumes contains the letters, which 
are of great historical and personal interest. Marvell, who 
began as a supporter of the Commonwealth, made his peace 
with the restored monarchy, as many other good men did. 
But he did not sympathize with the extreme Royalists, and 
would, if he had lived, have become a cautious Whig. One 
of the letters is dated from Highgate in 1673, and another 
of 1675 speaks of his intention to “ sequester himself one 
whole day” there, in the cottage on Highgate Hill the site of 
which is now marked by a tablet. Marvell was a good letter- 
writer and gives a vivid idea of the political and religious 
intrigues of the capital, for the benefit of his constituents 
at Hull. 


Fiction 
Deluge and Civilization 


French Leave. By E. CG. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 

Mrs.D. ByG.F. Bradby. (Constable. 6s.) 

An Artist in the Family. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Constable. 
6s. 


(Heine- 


East - a By Thomas Burke. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Deluge. By 8. Fowler Wright. (Fowler Wright. 7s. 6d.) 

TuErE is all the customary lightness and wit in Miss 
Somerville’s new contribution to the works of ‘“ Somerville 
and Ross.” Sir Ingram Kirwen is a terror of a parent, 
compacted of rage and obstinacy: young Patsey is a true 
daughter of his, though rage is tempered down in her to an 
occasional outburst of fire, and obstinacy to independence. 
And Jimmy Corran is an elegant, honest, and nice young man, 
to whose care we can leave Patsey with pleasant expectations 
and a sigh of relief. Miss Somerville always writes with 
skill and delicacy ; it is a pleasure to read a novel so beauti- 
fully managed as French Leave, so invigorating, so apt in 
evoking the feelings of morning and the open air. When 
Patsey has run off to Paris and Bohemia we are not so well 
satisfied. It is an interloping time, less vivid and less real. 


Ireland is plainly the one true world. 

Mrs. D. is preposterous in plot, incredible even for a farce ; 
but Mr. Bradby has a store of humour that makes agreeable 
reading. 


There are two threads to the book. A romantic 


Squire attempts to turn the inhabitants of his semi-suburban 
estate into a Medieval Guild; and they, business men, 
lawyers, clerks, grocers, and all, do their best to join in, 
hoping to be rewarded with the freehold of the golf-links. 
Meanwhile, the innocent-looking Mrs. Davey is causing 
deliberate havoc among the hearts of the most respectable 
members of the community, the squire and Mr. Bubwith 
included. Both motives come to a head at the same time, and 
the explosion is memorable. 

The “artist ’ of Mrs. Millin’s title is Theo Bissaker, the 
son of a plain and simple South African farmer. His father 
sends him to Cambridge to study law; he keeps up an 
elaborate pretence that he is obeying his father, and lives in 
London, learning to paint. When he has exhausted his 
money, he comes back to South Africa, with a girl he has 
married in a fit of sentimental heroism, and quarters himself 
on his father again. The family is never quite sure whether 
he is a real artist or not; they are in the most awkward of 
situations, because their unconventional, idle, egoistic son 
is a very great disturbance in this old honest neighbourhood ; 
money, friendship, and peace of mind have all to be sacrificed 
to him. Perhaps it could be borne if they were sure that 
Theo's painting was worth their troubles. But Theo himself 
is not sure of it. He finally proves his repentance for all 
the demands he has made of them by blowing off three fingers 
of his right hand and learning to paint with his left. 

As a study of character An Artist in the Family is ine 
conclusive and provocative, but full of subtlety. The part 
most attractive to Mrs. Millin’s readers will probably be 
the portrayal of the farmer and his wife, good, solid, honest 
people, alarmed and tormented by this incomprehensible son. 

East of Mansion House is a collection of brightly coloured 
short stories, containing much of Mr. Burke’s knowledge of 
the East End of London, each story going off at the end with 
a bang. They are entertaining and fluently written; but 
as we grow used to the manner the bang seems artificial, a 
tonus ex machina. 

A loud and tearing wind, a gentle subsidence of the earth 
for a mile or two, and most of the old Europe we knew is 
under water. The great towns have all vanished ; those which 
were not submerged caught fire in hundreds of places as the 
ground sank; and the wind made them into furnaces. 
People were saved here and there—two men and a woman 
marooned on an island that used to be a hill top, and groups 
of people on the new mainlands. But civilization has 
vanished, and at first there is nothing but lawlessness: 
violence is the only right. All the problems of the desert- 
island shipwreck raise their heads on a far larger scale ; and 
Mr. Fowler Wright is in his element. He has a very cheerful 
and confident talent for phantasy ; he has the right air of 
matter-of-factness ; and he revels in prowling bands of 
criminals, fights to the death in tunnels, rides to the rescue, 
clashes of will, and that chief question of his—what is to 
happen in a community where the men outnumber the women 
by four to one ? 

Deluge is in part a satire on our modern civilization, and 
Mr. Wright is a man of very decided opinions, spirited and 
rather wordy. Sometimes his opinions are hard to inter- 
connect, but he expresses them all very boldly, without 
qualms or hesitations. He seems to have enjoyed himself 
thoroughly in writing Deluge, and an author's enjoyment is 
infectious. 

ALAN PORTER. 


QUARRELLING WITH LOIS. By Kathleen Freeman. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.)—It is a pleasant change to read a novel in 
which the sex interest is a very minor one. Love, it is true, 
has its place in this record of Gregory Anwell, but the story 
centres around the conflict of will between Gregory and 
his mother. The Anwells are a West Country family. In 
early youth Gregory seduced and married a fisherman’s 
daughter, who died soon after the birth of a child, Nellie. 
Fourteen years later, Gregory, now a great engineer, returns 
to his native village. He has quarrelled with Lois, a London 
belle with whom he is in love, and, feeling lonely, he proposes 
to remove Nellie from his mother’s guardianship and to 
make her his own companion. He spends under his mother’s 
roof a week of torment and indecision. Mrs. Anwell, 
imperious and subtle, intends to retain Nellie at all costs, 
but both her schemes and Gregory’s are complicated by 
village gossip awakened by the indiscrctions of Mrs. Anwell’s 
maid and Gregory’s chauffeur. The final upshot is that 
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Gregory decides to leave Nellie aivd to sue for Lois’s pardon, 
which is readily granted. But the plot is of little moment. 
The distinction of the story, which throughout is instinct 
with life and commendably free from any conformity to 
type, lies in its characterization and dialogue. The combat 
between mother and son, both headstrong yet lovable, is 
very cleverly delineated, while the minor figures supply 
excellent comic relief. 


CLAIRE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. By E. Maria Albanesi. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.}—Claire Lystrand, the ward of the “ socially 
important ” Isabel Penslade, who has a daughter of her 
own, gives people the impression of being delicate, elusive, 
faéry. But the “ mystery ” that surrounds her is gradually 
penetrated, until Claire is at last revealed in her true colours 
as “a lovely flower without scent.’ Her selfishness and 
jealousy threaten to ruin the fortunes of the charming Mary 
Briston and her brother. But the writer is too practised 
a hand to deny us Claire’s final defeat and discomfiture. 
Madame Albanesi understands young women, and her new 
novel, though it has an exciting plot, is mainly notable for 
its delicate portraiture of several very different types of 
girlhood. 


THE TWO MACKENZIES. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—The two Mackenzies are twin brother and sister. 
Peter has been given a good education, while Florence has 
been kept * well under” by her Aunt Charlotte, who runs a 
New Oxford Street shop. The adventures of the twins, 
which begin with Florence’s revolt and Peter's becoming 
private secretary to Lady Canvey. make diverting reading ; 
a touch of whimsical farce is mingled with realistic glimpses 
of London business life ; and the story is seasoned with Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s characteristic humour and charity. 


DOMNEI. By James Branch Cabell. (The Bodley Head. 
%s. 6d.)—This is the book in which James Branch Cabell, 
who, like a true mediaevalist, can write a cantefable of parted 
lovers as well as a subtilized fabliau (all being part and parcel 
of his great Cycle of Manucl), has exalted the dread and 
ecstasy of that unearthly passion, that ** amour courtois,” 
that **domnei,’ which sent Aucassin senseless among the 
spears and drew Dante through the rose-thicket of the Vila 
Nuova. The complicated doctrine of romantic love 
platonism of the Middle Ages dyed wine-red as its miraculous 
glass—has been perfectly apprehended by Melicent the 
Princess, and Perion de la Foret. It is a theme long-lost even 
to verse; but it may come again. Meanwhile those who take 
comfort from strange books about heavenly matters edged 
with bright ironies already know what a grail of love is 
Melicent, what a mystic Perion! Banners of colour hang 
round the story, the swords lighten, the green seas fret, and 
there the Bishop of Montors goes riding, clad in red and playing 
a lute, and here Melusine goes drifting, her hair silvering in 
the wind. But the glowing centre of Heathenesse is the 
palace of the Syrian proconsul Demetrios, where the lovers 
met at last in a white ecstasy, purer than before. This is a 


beautiful book, and the sentences sing like lutes. It has 
a sensitive and splendid introduction by Mr. Joseph 


Hergesheimer. 


THE TWISTER. By Edgar Wallace. (John Long. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Wallace is at his best in this story, but the title is 
misleading, for the peculiar twist of Mr. Anthony Braid is 
that he invariably speaks the truth to the surprise and 
mystification of the many crooks with whom he comes in 
contact in his milieu of high finance in the City and sensational 
betting on the Turf. The characters have a certain indi- 
viduality, a rarity in a detective story, particularly the 
detective—a cockney with an engaging weakness for cadging—- 
and there is not the usual baffling number of sub-plots. The 
reader will probably guess who the villain is, but this is a 
pleasant surprise and does not at all detract from the enjoy- 
ment that the story will give him. The conclusion, although 
harrowing, is emotionally satisfactory. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1927. No. 1.—English 
(with an Irish Supplement). No. 2.—American. Edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. (Cape. 7s. 6d. per vol.)—The 
ancient controversy as to what constitutes a good short 
story never has, and never will be, settled. very reader has 
his own ideal, but it is almost universally recognized that the 
short story should possess a certain neatness and roundness 
of construction, should not be discursive, and should illustrate 
some one thesis either of objective or of psychological interest. 
If this be held a true prescription, far the most satisfactory 
story in these two volumes is Lennox Robinson's ** The Quest.” 
Here a slight objective interest is combined with the account 
of a subtle and convincing psychological reaction on the part 
of the hero of the sketch. The whole is contained as neatly 
as a scarab in a cartouche, and has a real beginning, develop- 
ment, and end. Truly an admirable production. The other 
stories in Volume 1 are on a lower level, though the two 
sketches, “ Hate” (H. H. Bashford) and * Fear (H. E. 
Bates) can both claim to be a complete exposition of a govern- 


ing emotion. The American volume is wanting in examples 
of many authors whose names are welcomed in this country. 
A semi-mystical tale by DuBose Heyward called * The Half- 
Pint Fiask” tells how a prig goes io study the primitive 
negroes for the purpose of writing a series of articles on negroid 
primates. The prospective author offends against an ancient 
superstition and the negroes evoke the powerful aid of the 
spirit Plat-eye, whose revenge, in spite of her absurd name, 
gives the reader an authentic shudder. Mr. Owen Wister and 
Mr. Hergesheimer are both represented by specimens of their 
art which lend distinction to a rather disappointing volume. 


STRANGE WOMAN. By Elmer Davis. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Elmer Davis tackles a difficult and pressing 
problem in his novel, Sirange Woman— what is a woman to do 
when she has brought up her children and assisted her husband 
to achieve success and yet, at forty. is young, vigorous and 
full of creative energy ? Lucy Merriam attempts to fulfil 
herself by encouraging her husband, the President of a pro- 
vincial American University, in his passionate pursuit of 
Dagmar Dahl, a Grand Opera prima donna. But this astute 
lady, in her own words, will not be forced into a loveless 
marriage to gratify the creative idealism of her husband's first 
wife. Finally Lucy and her husband content themsclves with 
a further effort to perfect the University and Lucy decides to 
try her hand at writing. Lucy and Dagmar Dahl are interest- 
ing, although exaggerated, types of the efficient wife and the 


cosmopolitan artist. But the theme is well, if not very 
originally, worked out. 
Current Literature 
GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE AND THE 


MAN. By W. E. Woodward. (4 ape. 12s. 6d.)—The staccato 
jauntiness (which is, however. often amusing) of the author's 
style goes hand-in-hand with jauntiness of judgment. which 


carries along with it its patural yoke-fellow, inaccuracy. 
The Duke of Buckingham was not a “ bastard” (p. 16); 
the Senecas were not “vassal” to the TIroquois, but an 
actual offshoot of the Six Nations: and it is doubtful 
whether the Washingtons gave Mount Vernon its name. 
Braddock in the action before Fort Duquesne did not 


ride * among the Virginians. striking them with his sword ™ : 
it was some of the regular troops whom he thus encouraged ; 
while Mr. Woodward's criticism of Washington's sensible 
advice to Braddock to leave his heavy baggage-train and 
push on at once across the Monongahela as “ tragically 
unsound ” argues a lack of military imagination and an ignor- 
ance of the conditions of the situation. Washington had heard 
the report that 500 French regulars were on their way to 
reinforce Fort Duquesne : even as it was, Braddock’s advance 
column was four days in getting twelve miles: and further 
delay would have raised every Indian on the Ohio against the 
British. For the rest. Mr. Woodward's aim seems to be to 
pull down Washington from the pedestal of a hero and view 
him as standing on an ordinary human platform. He was a 
man: cest convenu. He hunted, he swore when occasion 
seemed to invite an oath, made love, played his quiet, dignified 
share in the general life of Virginia, and (as was the custom of 
the day) at times bribed the electors with copious drink 
(himself a one-bottle man), and bought and sold slaves, white 
and black. To these simple and other well-known facts we 
are introduced by such chapter-headings as “ Pearls and 
Petticoats.” Attribute as much “ ordinariness * to Wash- 
ington as you piease, and it only heightens our admiration for 
the magnitude of his achievement, which was, of course, 
directed by the inevitable current of history. After ail, 
exitus acta probat, which may not be translated, as Mr. Wood- 
ward says it can, * The end justifies the means.” But what 
an irony of fate it is that the memory of Washington, that 
** silent, composed, well-dressed gentleman” (to use the 
words of one of America’s leading historians), should have 
to bear the burden of these noisy and over-numerous pata- 
graphs. Mr. Woodward has dealt with Washington much as 
Mr. Lytton Strachey with Queen Victoria, and the result is 
in each case often entertaining ; but in euch case there is a 
lack of relief. 

HANS ANDERSEN THE MAN. By Elith Reumert. 
Translated by Jessie Brochner. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.)— 
This volume is an amusing complement to Andersen's tear- 
stained Autobiography, for it is written by a champion with 
an ardent intention to explain the triple-distilled quality of 
those tears. To an audience other than Danish, the passion- 
ate outery in these pages against the long-dead critics and 
friends who dared to smile at the personal eccentricities of 
Andersen is likely to be incomprehensible. Who needs to 
defend Andersen at ail, nowadays? Hlas he not become as 
legendary and permanent a figure as Hoiner ? Yet here is a 
good-sized volume full of naive indignation against contem- 
poraries who dared to hint that Andersen was vain, or that 
he was a tuft-hunter, or that he gave a great deal of trouble 
to hotel-keepers by his fussy demands. It has a touch of 
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unreality, and one feels that the author must be a sort of Rip 
van Winkle who has not yet stepped out into the street of 
modern literature and heard the hooting of the innumerable 
taxis of journalism. 


THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by C. W. Everett. (Faber and Gwyer. 21s.)— 
The real mystery of “ Junius” is the reputation that his 
letters in the Public Advertiser of 1769-71 has kept up. A 
dispassionate reader of the reprint now carefully edited by 
Mr. Everett, an American enthusiast, must pronounce most 
of the letters very second-rate, even for the political con- 
troversy of that date, and the few violent diatribes against 
Grafton and Draper are too pompous and coarse to be really 
effective. Beside Burke, “Junius” is a mere beginner. 
The fact has a bearing on the ancient controversy as to 
* Junius’s ” identity. Sir Philip Francis has been the favourite, 
backed by Macaulay and the late Leslie Stephen, but rejected 
by the late Sir Charles Dilke and his father. Mr. Everett 
argues for Shelburne, partly because the paper used by 
* Junius’ and by Shelburne was similar, but mainly on 
safer grounds. Now that extremely able and much-hated 
statesman was quite capable of couducting a pseudonymous 
newspaper campaign against his opponents. ‘ Malagrida,” 
as he was called aficr a detested Jesuit, was clever and subtle 
enough to use this dubious political weapon. When he 
said that he knew * Junius,” he may have referred to himself. 
But his own writing was in many ways better than that of 
“ Junius.” In any case “* Junius ” failed completely to upset 
one of the weakest of Georgian ministries. 


HUMANITY AND LABOUR IN CHINA. By Adelaide 
Mary Anderson, D.B.E. (Student Christian Movement. 
10s. 6d.}—Dame Anderson, who was the principal woman 
inspector of factories for many years, has made two visits 
to China to investigate the industrial conditions, once unofli- 
cially and once as a member of the Indemnity Delegation. 
In this thoughtful book she describes in plain terms what she 
saw. She disposes of the wicked falsehood that foreign- 
owned factories are working harm to Chinese women and 
children. Such factories are few, and are in any case con- 
ducted with more humanity than any Chinese factory. 
Hong-Kong has 2 modern factory law and enforces it. China 
has factory laws which are vaguely phrased and never enforced. 
The International Settlement at Shanghai was prevented 
only by technical reasons from securing factory reform. 
Dame Anderson says very truly that the civil wars must 
stop before any social reforms can be secured. She writes 
with undue reserve, in the Blue-book manner, but her book 
is well worth reading. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By F. W. Taussig. (Mac- 
millan. 15s.)}—Among American economists Professor Taussig, 
of Harvard, is distinguished for his breadth of view and 
his power of lucid exposition. His Principles have long been 
a standard work which every wise student of economics takes 
care to read. liis new volume on international trade is an 
important book. He restates the Ricardian theory very 
simply and clearly, and then proceeds te discuss various 
episodes in and aspects of economic history, so as to show that 
the theory, in the main, corresponds to the facts. Tlis ex- 
amination of the effects of a tribute—assumed to be paid by 
America to Germany—is of special interest to English readers, 
who know of a tribute going in the other direction. The 
facts that he has collected about varying labour costs in 
America and Europe are remarkable ; “ the effectiveness of 
Jabour in the United States is greater than in any other 
country ”—-in coal mining and other industries. His compact 
study of the development of Canada up to the War, largely 
through British loans which were mostly spent in the United 
States, is highly instructive. He devotes special attention also 
to Great Britain and to his own country. In the final section he 
considers trade with countries having depreciated currencies 
—a difficult subject which he contrives as usual to make 
tolerably plain. ‘The book deserves careful reading ; it has a 
bearing on many current problems. 


CLOUD-CAPP’*D TOWERS. By Viscount Esher, G.C.B. 
(Londen. John Murray. 15s.)—Lord Esher, whom we 
congratulate upon the post newly bestowed upon him by his 
Sovereign, was born in 1852 and has served his country well in 
widely various spheres. He has had excellent opportunities for 
observing the history of his time as it was in the making, and 
he has gathered wisdom from experience and by remembering 
what he has intelligently observed. He has put down in this 
lutest book some of the fruits of opportunity and observation 
in a manner that makes them charming to read and with 
comment that makes them highly instructive. The first of the 
**Cloud-capp’d ‘Towers,’ which are the pegs on which he 
hangs his discourses, is Lowther, a second home to him in his 
childhood. The old Lord Lonsdale was alive and the house 
had scarcely emerged from the manners and customs of the 
Regency. His chapters on Eton and Trinity are pious, 
delightful to readers who know them, and full of names well 
known beyond their borders. ‘Then follow chapters in which 


polities largely fill the stage. ‘‘ Hughenden” is possibly the 
most ambitious, since Lord Esher has many rivals in describing 
“ Dizzy.” He gives him full meed for courage and denies him 
any cynicism. Would it not be truer to admit that words or 
actions not in themselves cynical may become so in a Prime 
Minister ? The author arouses real sympathy for ‘** Dizzy’s ” 
loneliness after Lady Beaconsfield’s death. Then we have, in 
** Devonshire House,’ a disquisition upon the end of Whig 
influence and an excellent picture of Lord Hartington, whose 
private secretary Lord Esher was. It is the most intimate of 
the political chapters and admirably presents to his country 
that fundamentally honest, incurably modest, pleasure-loving 
but duty-following public servant upon whom greatness was 
thrust. We are glad to have the account of Lord Ripon in 
“ Studley Royal,” because he was of the kind of statesman 
who is apt to be forgotten and deserves more than most to be 
remembered. ‘* Marlborough House” again is intimate; a 
pleasant picture and particularly interesting in its account of 
King Edward at the time of his accession. Finally Lord Esher 
amuses himself by trouncing the ‘* neo-Georgian highbrows,” 
and out of his wide reading and experience dispeses of a charge 
made by one of the cleverest and most cocksure of them that 
Victorians approached the problems of democracy, religion, 
and sex “ obliquely.” 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Emile 
Legouis and Louis Cazamian. Vol. If. Modern ‘Times, 
1660-1914. By L. Cazamian. Translated from the French 
by W. A. MacInnes and the Author. (J. M. Dent. 10s. 6d.)— 
We have warmly commended Professor Legouis’ brilliant 
survey of our literature up to the Restoration, and we can now 
give equal praise to Professor Cazamian’s continuation of the 
story to our own day. It is well planned, it displays very 
wide and accurate knowledge, and it is extremely interestiny. 
Professor Cazamian was quite capable of writing it in English, 
but he has at any rate, with Mr. Macinnes’s help, made the 
translation idiomatic and most readable. Many people will 
turn first to his lively comments on our authors of to-day— 
his remark, for instance, that Mr. Masefield might secure 
* what his competitors lack, greatness, if he had done more 
than try his hand at various kinds, without fully realizing 
himself in any.” And his speculations on what the near 
future may hold in store for English literature are profoundly 
suggestive and hopeful. But the history proper is admirable 
and should be widely read. 


A Library List 


Brocrarivy AND Hisrory :—The Lord Wentworths. By Allan 
Fea. (The Bodley Head. 16s.)——-Byrd. By Frank 
Howes. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) Raffles Davidson. 
Edited by Maurice IE. Webb and Herbert Wigglesworth. 
(B. T. Batsford. 21s.)——-This Generation. By Thomas 
Cox Meich. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.)——A 
History of the Society of Friends (Quakers) in Canada, 
By Arthur Garrett Dorland. (Macmillan. 18s.)—— 
Russian Economic Development since the Revolution. By 
Maurice Dobb. (Routledge. 15s.)——Opals and Gold, 
By R. M. Macdonald. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

MisceLLANreous :—A Dictionary of Quotations. Edited by 
P. H. Dalbrae. (Nelson. 2s. 6d.)-——The Life Force 
in the Plant World. By Eleanor Hughes-Gibb. (Rout- 
ledge. 5s.)——-The Message of the Carillon: And Other 
Addresses. By the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.)}——FPestalozzi. (Dent. 21s.) 


Ficrion :—The Imperial Dragon. sy Judith Gautier. 
(Brentano’s. 7s. 6d.) French Leave. By E. AG, 
Somerville and Martin Ross. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
——Mrs. D. By G. F. Bradby. (Constable. 6s.)- 
wast of Mansion House. By Thomas Burke. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 














Answers to Questions on Scott’s Novels 


1. Old Mortality; making cavalry kettle-drums to be played 
at night. 2. Louis XI. to Charles of Burgundy in Quentin 
Durward. 3. Dandie Dinmont’s terriers in Guy Manneving.—— 
4. Dugald Dalgetty, on being rescued by the Children of the Mist 
who were so armed. Legend of Montrose. 5. (a) A licensed 
Scottish beggar so attired. Antiquary; (b) an instrument of 
torture. Old Mortality; (c) tron cradles affixed to a castle-wall 
and containing a sentry. Q. Durward. 6. Darsio Latimer in 
Redgauntlet. 7. (a) A fish-wife to Jonathan Oldbuck; (b) 
Edie Ochiltree to Oldbuck. Antiquary. On the discovery of @ 
stone on which Oldbuck imagined he could read a Roman inscription. 
—-8. Dominie Sampson in Guy Mannering.—9. Wamba the 
Jester, Isaac the Jew, Ivanhoe.——-10. The apothecary in The Fair 
Maid; the Puritan libertine in Woodstock ; The Templar in Jvan- 
hoe.-——11. The Fair Maid of Perth——_12. The Bride of Lammer- 
moor.———13. (a) Peveril of the Peak; (b) The Surgeon’s Daughter 
(or to taste). 
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“T HAVE NO FEARS NOW.” 





How to Restore Self-Confidence, Banish Depression, and Develop Valuable 
Mental Qualities by Means of a Course of Scientific Mind-Training. 


OME little time ago there was published in these 

columns an interesting letter from a Clergyman. 

In this letter the writer described how he had con- 
guered the effects of neurasthenia, had overcome certain 
fears and “ phobias ” which had haunted him for years— 
in particular, the fear of being on board ship—and had 
recovered his lost nerve, as a result of taking a course of 
scientific mind-training. 

The course followed was one in Pelmanism, and the 
writer stated that he finished this course 

“With a clear and calmer mind; a restored memory of good 
capacity; a stronger will, and such confidence, that I have 
undertaken, and do undertake, duties and responsibilities such 
as would have been quite impossible a few years ago.” 

This case is by no means unique. The records of the 
Pelman Institute contain many examples of similar ex- 
periences. Here, for example, is a letter from a Business 
Man who has been helped by Pelmanism in a similar 
way. He writes as follows :— 

“I have greatly improved my mind and memory. I have 
no fears now; they have all disappeared. My rather timid 
disposition has become a resolved, determined disposition. My 
capacity for work is far greater than that of a year ago.” 

(C. 31,329) 

A Teacher of Elocution has had an experience some- 
what similar to that of the Business Man whose letter 
has been quoted. She writes as follows :— 

“When I began the Course I was afraid of my pupils. I 
dared not assert myself even if I knew I was right. Now I 
fear no one. I have increased confidence and am regularly 
undertaking bigger responsibilities. My personality is 
developing.” (C. 32,257) 

CONQUERING DEPRESSION. 

From an examination of these and similar letters it is 
quite clear that a course of scientific Mind-Training, 
directed by the Pelman Institute, is of undoubted value 
to those people who lack confidence in themselves, who 
are shy and diffident, and who are haunted by irrational 
fears, by morbid thoughts, and states of mind, and by 
that bane of modern life, Depression. Pelmanism drives 
away these weaknesses and develops in their place not 
only Self-Confidence and Will-Power, but also that 
quality of Optimism and Cheerfulness which makes life 
so much pleasanter and happier, and is so greatly appre- 
ciated by everyone with whom one comes in contact. 

Here are a few letters, bearing on this point, which 
have been received from readers who have taken the 
Course :— 

A Teacher writes: “I have more seli-confidence and am not 

so subject to fits of depression.” (D. 32,263) 

A Civil Servant writes: “I began the Course in a staie of 
mental distress caused by fears and a foreboding of evil. I 
have succceded in regaining confidence and driving these 
(fears) away. 1 have thus acquired a calmness of outloc ik that 
reflects itself in my work, in my conversation, and in my 
appearance.’ (J. 33,099) 

A Housewife writes: “My greatest difficulty in life was 
finding contentment and happiness. As I progressed through 
the Course my character changed. At the present time I am 
more content and happy than I have ever been before in my 
life.” (H. 11,166) 

A Nurse writes: “I have a much brighter outlook on life, 
and have to a large extent regained poise of mind and body. 
No matter how tired or dismal I may feel on awakening, 
before I am half-way through the exercises I feel quite 
cheerful and ready for anything.” (A. 32,142) 

A Professor of Music writes: “I am a totally different 
—_ as far as memory and concentration are concerned, and 

regret I did not commence to ‘ Pelmanise’ much earlier. It 
has broadened my outlook on life, made work a pleas ure, and, 
generally speaking, I am a brighter and happier man. 

(P. 27,422) 

‘An Assistant Analyst writes: “Iam more efficient now than 
before I commenced the Course. Before taking the Course I 
had occasional feclings of Depression, but I have found a sure 
cure for this in Pelmanism. My response to the beauties of 
Nature is greatly increased owing to improved powers of 
Observation, and a walk in the country is now a delight— 
whereas I used to look on it as a mere physical exercise.” 

(E. 32.075) 


OBSERVATION IMPROVED. 
Self-Confidence and Optimism, however, are by no 
means the only good qualities developed by Pelmanism. 
Here is a letter from a Civil Servant, who has fou nd 
that Sdiestinn has helped him to develop his powers of 
Observation. Even in this case it will be noted that the 
writer has also gained in Self-Confidence since taking 
the Pelman Course :— 
“From this Course I have learned to observe more acct 
rately, and I have also become quicker in hearing ; for instance 
I can tell different sounds and noises, apart from the directi n 
they come from. I am able to memorise more easily, ow ing 
to the practice obtained from this Course. I am more confident 
in myself. I do not Say now that I cannot do this or the 


other: instead I say, ‘I can do it, with a little patienc: 
attention, and time.’” 3, 128) 


PASSING EXAMINATIONS. 

Pelmanism has also been found to be of considerable 
assistance to those who are working up for examina- 
tions. A Medical Practitioner, for instance, writes as 
follows :— 








“You will no doubt be interested to learn that I passed my 
Final Examination in Medicine in September of last year. f 
attribute a very large part of my success to the extreme 
helpful and practical ‘Little Grey Books.’” (C. 31 022) 
Many other letters bearing on this point, as well as 

on others, could be quoted, did space permit. These, 
however, will give some idea of the many and varied 
ways in which Pelmanism is aiding countless men and 
women to-day. 

Pelmanism is the most successful system of scicntific- 
ally training the mind the world has ever known. ‘The 
Course has recently been fully revised, and the Specéator. 
in reviewing it has said that 


“It is admirably suited for increasing efficiency in business 
and giving mental alertness in all the guns suits of life. ‘The 
Institute has been established for 25 years, and during this 


time the Directors have been adapting oad improving the 

Course to keep pace with the recent advances of the science 

of Psychology. It is thus very soundly based, and it can be 

applied in principle to every type of profession.” 

Those who enrol to-day will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that by so doing they will be applying the 
results of the latest discoveries in Psychology to their 
own particular problems, needs and difficulties. 

The revised Pelman Course is fully described in a 
book entitled “ The Efficient Mind.” In this book you 
can read how Pelmanism banishes 
Mind-Wandering, Depression, 
Timidity, Shyness, [logical Fears 
and “ Phobias,” Lack of Confidence, 
Forgetfulness, Indecision, “ The In- 
feriority Complex,” and morbid 
states of mind; and how, on the 
other hand, it develops Initiative, 
Self-Confidence, Optimism, Checr- 
fulness, Organising Power, the ability 
to Concentrate, Resourcefulness, a Good Memory, 
Mental Poise and Balance, the power Thinking 
Creatively, and other valuable qualities, so that, as a 
result of going through the Course, you vastly increase 
your personal efficiency and become the possessor of an 
organised and well-balanced mind. You can obtain a 
copy of this book, free of cost, by writing for it to-day 
to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. The book, with full particulars 
of the revised Pelman Course, will be sent to you by 
return, gratis and post free. 

Readers who can call at the Institute will be cordially 
welcomed. The Chief Consultant will be delighted to have 
a talk with them, and no fee wil be charged for his advice. 
Overseas Branches: PARIS—35 Rue Botssy d’Anglas. 
NEW YORK—71 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE--396 Flinders Lane, 


DURBAN—Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI—10 Alipore Road. 
[Apvt.] 
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He smoked 4-6 oz. of 
PUNCHBOWLE 


a week, for over three 
years, and “can wish 
for nothing better”. . 


Punchbowle is the full-strength form of honest Barneys 
from the North Country. Punchbowle is vigorous, 
fragrant, satisfying and cool. 


For outdoor smoking this strong, cool Punchbowle is 
superb. Men of long experience with the pipe are 
prompted, often, to write about it, from sheer goodwill, 
in gratitude for smoking pleasure received. This letter 
came from Horwich, Lancs :— 

“T enclose p.o. to cover 2 lbs. Barneys Tobacco to be 

“ sent to Hong Kong. My brother, out there, is bewail- 

“ing the fact there is none to be had.” 

“Whilst writing, I would like to thank you as the 

“ manufacturers of Punchbowle. I have smoked 

“4-6 os. a week of it for over three years now, 

“and can wish for nothing better.” 
Smokers abroad can be supplied direct with any of the 
three Barneys strengths, ex-bond and British duty free, 
packed in the new 2 oz. and 4 oz. Barneys “ EveRFREsH ” 
containers in 2 lb. lots, as follows :— 

Price: 20/- per 2 lbs. (minimum). Postage extra 

(allow 7 Ibs. gross weight on minimum package). 

Anyone ordering Barneys (medium), Punchbowle 

(full strength), or Parsons Pleasure (mild) to be 

sent to friends abroad can have a letter or card 

included in the parcel if sent with order and re- 

mittance to address beneath. Please indicate strength 

and size (2 oz. or 4 oz.) required. Smokers abroad 

can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. (where operative). 
Good tobacco is a universal need. Wherever white men 
go, Barneys seems to follow. Its three forms vary only 
in their strength; the goodness in them is constant and 
continual, the expression of a manufacturing pride and 
ceaseless care, 


2-oz. Tin 2/3: 3 strengths 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (:edium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-T'yne. 
(121) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Helborn, E.C. 1. @® 




















D°"GO TO THE 
CANARIES 


Summer at Easter will be 
your lot if you cruise to the 
Canary Islands in the luxurious 
Cunarder, Lancastria. There 
the climate is ideal, and it will 
revive the jaded nerves of 
those who've suffered the 
trying winter. The 


LANCASTRIA 


is an ideal ship for pleasure 
cruising, and every comfort of 
the passenger is thought of 
and provided for. 


Itinerary. 
Port. Arrive. Sail. 
Southampton ... Mar. 31 
Lisbon ... ... Apl. 3 Apl. 3 


Gibraltar a Oe » «© 
Las Palmas ... , 7 » 8 
Santa Cruz 

(Teneriffe) , 8 » § 
Madeira “<a « = » 10 
Ponta Delgada. ,, 12 » 12 
Southampton ... ,, 16 


From 30 Gns. 


Full pariiculars from 


CUNAR 


Pier Head, Liverpool, Branches or 


Agents. 
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Motors 


and Motoring 


1928 Cars and Their Prices—I. Representative British Models 


Ir is proposed in these first two fortnightly articles to review 
briefly a few representative makes and models of car as illus- 
trating the value in the wide range of productions which the 
British manufacturer offers for 1928. 


To-day the small car, which is capable of hard and faithful 
service, and which is extremely economical to run, cannot be 
ignored, as being a type the utility of which is confined solely 
to owner-drivers and those who cannot or do not wish to 
spend much either upon the purchase of their car or upon its 
maintenance. There is no doubt that a tendency is developing 
in this country, though at present but fractional to that 
pertaining in America, towards what has been called the two- 
car-per-family scheme. Thus we see the light car being used 
as an auxiliary, and one has but to be on any main road fora 
short time to realize that these machines are being more and 
more used by women as women’s cars. I do not, therefore, 
in these reviews, intend to deal only with the larger and more 
expensive makes and models of British car, but rather to 
start at the humblest end of the scale. Here pride of place 
must be given to the 7 h.p. Austin. This little machine is 
designed on orthodox and good-class lines. and efficiently 
fulfils the purpose for which it was planned. The price of the 
touring model is £135, and that of the saloon, which is built for 
two adults and two to three children—similar to the open car— 
is £150. A purchaser has the satisfaction of buying a well- 
tried production, for, with the exception of a certain number 
of comparatively minor improvements. the construction has 
undergone but little change during the last two or three vears. 
At the same time, it is not out of date. A four-cylinder water- 
cooled engine, with forced lubrication, three-speed centrally 
controlled gear-box, and an ordinary helical bevel-driven rear 
axle, are employed. The latter part of the propellor shaft is 
enclosed in a torque tube, which follows good practice. A 
transverse spring in front, and quarter elliptical springs at the 
back, insulate the frame from the axles. A hand lever works 
brakes on the front wheels, and a pedal those at the rear. 
Reinforced balloon tyres, of 16 by 3} ins., are standard, and the 
wheel base and track measure 6 ft. 3 ins. and 3 ft. 4ins. The 
Austin Seven has plenty of speed, and with its light weight 
takes but a short distance to run up to thirty-five miles an 
hour or so, while, in view of its small size, it holds the road 
remarkably well at higher rates. Another example of a useful 
auxiliary is the smallest Singer model, known as the Singer 
Junior. This 7,8 machine sells as a two- or four-seater at 
£140, and the new saloon model at £165. Here, too, the 
gencral line of the construction is sound. The wheel base and 
track are 7 ft. Gins. and 3ft. 8ins. Although the engine is 
but of 56 and 86 mm., as much as 16} h.p. is stated to be given 
off at its maximum speed. The four-cylinder engine has the 
camshaft overhead. There are three speeds, with a central 
change lever, and an open propellor shaft takes the 
drive to a second shaft which is enclosed in a torque tube. 
Four-wheel braking is provided, and the springing is half 
elliptical in front and quarter behind. These types of light 
car are, of course, inexpensive in tax and insurance, they will 
do their forty miles an hour without undue pushing, and under 
reasonable road conditions the average number of miles to a 
gallon of fuel should exceed this figure. The Singer Saloon 
is finished in fabric, it has adjustable front seats with hinged 
backs, and there are four movable windows. 


In the 9 to 10 h.p. class there, is a good width of choice, 
for into it a number of makes such as Clyno, Riley, Standard, 
Humber, and Rover come. I have not yet tried the Riley, 
but the construction should give satisfactory results, and it 
speaks well for the design that the chassis remains for 1928 
much the same as last year, when it was first brought out. 
Here the four-cylinder engine, with valves in the head worked 
by push rods, has a bore and stroke of 60 and 95 mm. The 
generator is placed on the front end of the crankshaft, which 
is a practice somewhat favoured on the Continent, and which, 
of course, saves space under the bonnet. The cone clutch is 
used, and a remarkable feature for a car of this size is that a 
four-speed gear-box is provided. The designer has aimed at 
making the third speed as quiet as top, which is a good point. 
Torque is taken by a tube which encloses the propellor shaft, 
there is four-wheel braking, and half-elliptical suspension. A 
four-seated, four-door, fabric-covered saloon, with adjustable 
front seats, sells at £285 complete. There is a model which 
costs £20 less, while a four-door special sports four-seater, also 
fabric-covered, is priced at £298. For those who want 
exceptional speed capacity there is a Brooklands Nine, which 
is listed as a two-seater at £395. Here the wheel base is 7 ft. 
8 ins., as against 8 ft. 10 ins. in the standard models. The 


track in all cases is 3 ft. 11 ins. The 11°9 Morris-Cowley is 
too well known to need detailed description here, but it is 
interesting, as indicating the progress made by this firm, to 
note that in 1920 the two-seater Morris-Cowley, upholstered 
in pegamoid, cost £465. To-day the four-door four-seater, 
with six lamps, tipping and adjustable front seats, and acces 
sories which are too numerous to mention, is priced complete 
at £170. The four-door saloon, at £185, is of course one of the 
best values offered in Europe. An example of a Twelve is the 
Clyno. The 12/35 h.p. four-door four-seater costs £220, and 
the four-door saloon, which is covered with fabric, is £250. 
Here the four-cylinder engine has the valves at the side, and 
there are three bearings for the crankshaft. Rear unit con- 
struction, by which gear-box, propellor shaft in torque tube, 
and rear axle are assembled as a unit, enables the clutch to be 
readily got at, while it still preserves the advantage of the 
two-main-unit system of assembly. Half elliptical springs 
are fitted in front, and single cantilevers at the back. Lined 
shoes expand in 12 in. diameter drums on the four road wheels, 
and the action of the braking is compensating. ‘There are 
three forward speeds. Wheel base and track measure 9 feet 
and 4 feet. The equipment has always becn on the generous 
side with these cars. 

We come now to the class of 14 nominal or taxable horse- 
ower, and in it we get the first of the five-seaters. The 
lillman, made at Coventry, is a good example of a straight- 

forward four-cylinder car which is simple to drive and to look 
after. It has four forward speeds, which are controlled by an 
off-side lever, and an asset is the provision of six brakes, the 
hand lever working independent shoes at the back. For 1928 
the wheel base has been increased to 9 ft. 6 ins. without a 
lengthening of the over-all dimensions, and there have been a 
number of modifications which should result in the latest 
model being an improvement on its predecessors. This 
chassis costs £230. The ordinary four-door saloon is £325, 
while, in addition to other models, a four-door safety saloon is 
made, and in this such additions as Triplex glass throughout, 
vacuum servo assistance for the braking, dipping headlamps 
and so forth are included in the figure of £375. The Hillman 
is a sound make, and one which represents good value. Anew 
14/40 four-cylinder model, bearing a well-known name, is the 
Bean. This chassis is listed at £245, and the tourer, the four- 
door five-seated saloon, and the five-seated sun saloon are 
priced respectively at £3825, £395 and £395. It may be 
explained here that sun saloon coachwork is planned so that a 
whole or part of the roof can be slid back, thus, in effect, 
providing a double-purpose car. This engine is of rather 
larger capacity, with its bore and stroke of 75 and 130 mm., 
being of 2,297 c.c. The engine has the valves at the side, 
the water circulates naturally, the lubrication is under pressure, 
and ignition is by battery and coil. The single plate dry 
clutch is separate from the gear-box, and the latter has four 
forward speeds, which are changed by a lever on the off-side. 
The forward universal joint to the propellor shaft is of the metal 
kind, and is oiled from the gear-box, which saves trouble. 
Torque is taken by a tube surrounding the propellor shaft. 
In addition to the well-known 12/50 h.p. four-cylinder Alvis, 
which has always had a good speed capacity, there is the new 
six-cylinder 14/75 h.p. model which sells as a sports saloon 
at £695. The 4/5 seater tourer is £595. There are a number 
of good points in the design. The four speeds are changed 
by a side lever, and six air-cooled brakes are provided. The 
sports chassis, which costs £550, has a guaranteed speed of 
eighty miles an hour. The fabric saloon and the fabric sports 
saloon, with Alvista coachwork, sell at £695 each. In this 
system the floor members are part of the chassis frame itself, 
and the flexible upper framework of the body is mounted upon 
the main frame so that it can flex evenly all over to the move- 
ment of the chassis. There are several advantages with this 
construction, which is progressive. The 14/40 h.p. four- 
cylinder Swift is planned on orthodox lines, and as a 4/5 seated 
fabric saloon sells at £395, the chassis being £260. Here engine 
dimensions of 72 and 120 mm. are employed, and there are side 
valves, forced lubrication, and natural cooling. A four-speed 
gear-box has wisely been included, and the change speed is on 
the off side. Four-wheel braking, and half elliptical suspension, 
are features of note, while the wheel base and track are 9 ft, 
6 ins. and 4 ft. 4ins. This Coventry firm also make a 10 h.p. 
three-speed car, which as a four-seated tourer and fabric 
saloon sells at £220 and £260 respectively. 

Larger classes of car will be dealt with in a subsequent 

review, 
Your MororinG CORRESPONDENT. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Paying the Price 


EVERYTHING worth having—at all events, in the world of 
material things—has its price. Good things have to be 
paid for. Probably one-half of our social and industrial 
troubles of to-day are due to a desire to obtain the good 
things but not to pay the price. It was a very ancient 
and a very. wise writer who said: ‘“ The desire of the 
slothful killeth him ; for his hands refuse to labour.” In 
other words, there is the desire to possess without the 
intent to make payment. 
Luoyps BANK MEETING. 

One is irresistibly reminded of these elementary 
though fundamental truths by studying two very different 
pronouncements concerning the economic situation in 
this country which have appeared during the past week. 
In a book entitled The Flaw in the Economic System, 
Mr. J. Taylor Peddie expounds at considerable length a 
theory that most of our industrial troubles of to-day are 
directly traceable to our return to the Gold Standard, or, 
at all events, to that event combined with the monetary 
system and policy accompanying it. Next week I shall 
hope to deal more fully with Mr. Peddie’s book, but I 

yant this week to refer to the other and very different 
pronouncement, namely, that contained in the speech 
of the Deputy Chairman of Lloyds Bank, Sir Austin 
Harris, at the annual mecting of the bank held last week. 
So far from agrecing with Mr. Peddie’s complaint concern- 
ing the Gold Standard, Sir Austin Harris, speaking as a 
business man and practical banker, paid a tribute both 
to the policy of returning to the Gold Standard and to the 
monetary policy as inspired and carried through by the 
Bank of England. Sir Austin said :— 

“ By a wise and sympathetic understanding of the credit require- 
ments of the moment, the Bank of England has steered a safe course 
between the whirlpools of monetary inflation and credit restriction ; 
disturbances due to the movement of gold have been minimized, a 
much steadier level of prices has been maintained, and it is evident 
from the increased supply of bank money during recent months 
that the signs and requirements of a revival in trade have not been 


overlooked.” 
AN Important PrinciP.r. 

It is not, however, because of this tribute cither to the 
Gold Standard or to the Bank of England that I wish to 
draw attention to Sir Austin Harris’s very admirable 
speech, but because, as it seems to me—and I fancy that 
not a few readers of the Spectator will agree—he laid down 
a principle which, if it were only more clearly recognized, 
would go far to bring about a better state of things in our 
great industries. Like previous speakers at the bank 
meetings, Sir Austin Harris added his testimony to those 
who had declared that signs are discernible of some turn 
in the tide of trade. As in the case of the speeches of 
other bank Chairmen, however, the newspapers have, for 
the most part, freely quoted all references to the small but 
welcome signs of improving trade, to the neglect of what 
surely must be regarded as the most important part 
of the remarks of the Deputy Chairman of Lloyds Bank. 

A TuHaNKLess Task. 

It is no easy task for a bank Chairman to express 
publicly his views upon the economic situation. So long as 
there is nothing but praise to bestow all may be well, but 
if there should be a word criticizing National Expenditure 
he is sometimes accused of making a political speech. If 
there are defects in business organization which are 
pointed out, then the speech is held up as one calculated 
to impair industrial recovery. Or, if a word should be 
uttered against trade-union restrictions as a drag upon 
trade, then, of course, it is a case of the “ Capitalist versus 
the masses.” All this may be very natural, but is rather 
regrettable in this land of free speech, for unquestionably 
there can be no progress until imperfections are faithfully 
pointed out and, where possible, removed. 

Tue Law or CoMPrENSATION. 

In very carefully chosen words, however, Sir Austin 
Harris accompanied his recognition of a small improve- 
ment in the trade position with important qualifying 
remarks. He said that he had been very much struck 
with figures compiled by the International Labour Office 





of the League of Nations. In four important industries 
the money wages paid in various cities of the world, cal- 
culated on the basis of a forty-eight hour week, have been 
ascertained, and after allowances for the cost of living 
have been made, index numbers of comparative real 
wages have been compiled. These, said Sir Austin Harris, 
show the following results: ‘‘ London, 100; Berlin, 67; 
Paris, 53; Milan, 52.” The index numbers are subject 
to certain reservations, no account being taken of any 
household expenditure apart from food, but nevertheless 
they indicate a distinctly higher level of real wages in 
this country than in Continental States. Commenting 
upon them, Sir Austin said :— 

*‘A higher standard of living and comfort is something we aro 
rightly striving for and have in a certain measure secured. There 
can be no doubt that a cheerful and contented worker, able to spend 
his leisure in the healthful recreation of mind and body, is a better 
citizen than one who nurses the suspicion that the good things of 
life are unjustly withheld from him. But there is one all-important 
proviso---we must be prepared to pay for benefits received. We 
are ruled by an inevitable law of compensation in this matter, and a 
higher standard of comfort must be paid for either out of income 
or out of capital. By payment out of income | mean by harder 
work all round, by closer co-operation between employer and 
employee, by the removal of unnecessary and vexatious restrictions, 
and by any reorganization that may be necessary to promote 
economy and efficiency. Benefits secured in this way pay for them- 
selves and will therefore be lasting. By payment out of capital I 
mean payment through the medium of the dole, high taxation, un- 
employment, the ruin of businesses and the destruction of the 
capital employed in them. ‘This way leads inevitably to the for- 
feiture of the very benefits for which we have paid so heavy a price.” 

DeryinG Economic Trurus. 

In these carefully chosen words Sir Austin Harris may 
be said to have summed up a matter which constitutes 
the crux of our economic and social problems of to-day. 
During the War we professed to be conscious of the great 
economic struggle which the post-War years would bring. 
Nevertheless, from the famous election of 1918 onwards 
political rather than economic reasoning was followed. 
Certain increased standards of living and of comfort, as 
expressed not merely in wages but in hours, methods of 
working and so forth, were to be regarded as in the nature 
of the laws of the Medes and Persians—whatever hap- 
pened, their demands were unalterable. The change in our 
economic status, our liabilities abroad, the growth in 
foreign competition, could only be considered in so far as 
they did not interfere with the edicts of the Medes and 
Persians. Nor must it be understood that by Medes and 
Persians I am merely referring to trade unions and the 
workers. Individualist tendencies, defective organization 
and, in some instances, obsolete plant, were also regarded 
by certain groups of Capitalists as something wholly un- 
alterable, while successive Governments, in their failure to 
economize and in their zeal for unproductive (except, 
perhaps, politically) expenditure, have also completely 
failed to recognize the requirements of the situation and 
to give the necessary lead in the right direction. 

In fact, while from the highest to the lowest there may 
have been the desire for the return of prosperity, the 
readiness to comply with the conditions—in other words, 
to pay the price—has been lacking. Quack nostrums, 
both political and financial, have been popular and have 
sold well, but old-fashioned, simpler, but more effective 
remedies have been despised. Sir Austin Harris’s remarks 
come as a timely reminder of fundamental facts and 
truths too long ignored. Artnur W. Kippy. 





Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS Easier. 
Tur Stock Markets, and more especially investment descrip- 
tions, have, during the past week, remained under the influence 
of the upward tendency in money rates, while a ®urther knock 
was given to the market last week by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s preliminary announcement as to the unlikelihood 
of any reduction in the Income Tax in the next Budget. 
Perhaps it was as well that Mr. Winston Churchill should 
have dashed any premature hopes at this juncture, and [ am 
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Votaries of good living praise 
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“If only I had a 
Private Income 


like So-and-So!” 


We will help you to make the wish “ come true.” 
Fill in and post coupon for full details of a plan 
which, in addition to other great benefits, will 
bring you 


£250 A YEAR 


FOR LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Think of the happiness of knowing that at 55 years of age you will 
be entitled to a private income of £250 a year for the rest of your 
life or—if you prefer it—£3,000 in cash ! Think of the relief of 
knowing that if, meantime, anything happens to you, your family 
is provided for ! 

Such contentment of mind is easily within your reach. To-day 
you can take the first step towards it. By filling in and posting 
the inquiry form below, you will receive a detailed plan showing 
how, at your present age and out of your present income, you can 
make this sure provision for your family and for your own 
later years. 

You make yearly or half-yearly deposits to the Sun of Canada 
of a sum you can easily afford cut of your income. On each of 
these deposits you claim and receive substantial rebate of Income 
Tax. This is an additional clear saving. 

At 55 years of age you receive £250 a year for life. This private 
income is guaranteed to you however long you live. 

If you do not live to that age your family will receive a cash 
), plus accumulated profits. If death be the 


payment of £2,00 
they will receive £4,000, plus the accumulated 


result of an accident, 
profits. 

If throuch illness or accident you are permanently incapacitated 
for earning a living, deposits cease, and instead of making them 
you will receive £20 per month until reaching the age of 55, from 
which date you will receive £250 a year for the remainder of 
your life. 

The Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada has increased its bonuses 
for the 7th year in succession. This great Annuity and Life Co. 8 
assets now exceed £70,000,000, which are under strict 


Government supervision. 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO. OF CANADA, ; : 

13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, 

London, W.C.2. (Near Temple Station) 
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| Buy your set of K.L.G’s 


in the new spares tin 
Recommended Types: 

For the Austin, Essex, Humber, Singer, Bean, 
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Morris-Cowley, Type G 2 (long reach). For the 
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SPARKING PLUGS 


K.L.G. Works, Putney 
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Vale, London, S.W.15. Telephone : Putney 2132-3 
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» Men! 


oo Beet 
Safeguard Your Voice 


| Your office desk isn't completely equipped without 

a tin of “Allenburys"’ Glycerine and Black 

|Currant Pastilles. Always keep a tin within handy 

| reach—your safeguard when you have a_ busy 

'morning’s dictating or when you are faced with a 
‘ 


heavy day of interviews; and as they contain no 


| harmful drug you may take them as freely as you like. 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


N° man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy of 
confidence or smokes it with 
greater satisfaction than the 
man who fills it regularly 
with Player’s Navy Mixture; 


Experience has proved to him 
that all smoking has to offer in 
contentment and joy is to be 
obtained from this famous tobaccog 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ai on ‘en poor Yen 96,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
(temporarily closed), 

The Bank buys and reccives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

Lendon Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 























ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 1927) - £2,683,226 
Deposits (Oct., 1927) - - - £44,186,574 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office : Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 
223 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
usiness Transacted. 

The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 

and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 

Issues, &c. 




















The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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means Quality 


See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
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EACH YEAR 


/ = We need 1,000,000 contributions of / “a 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service, 
Please send your 5/+ to-day and be 
‘SONNE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions, 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
THE FARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cress Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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glad to note that he accompanied his observations with 
regard to the Income Tax by a pointed reference to the 
height of local taxation and by stressing the necessity for 
straining at all points the national credit so that profitable 
conversion schemes may be carried through later on. Never- 
theless, it was open to the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he took office four years ago to have framed his policy along 
lines which might have secured, ere this, far more favourable 
Debt Conversions than those which have been carried 
through. In other words, Mr. Churchill has not only failed 
to economize, but he has actually inereased the National 
Zxpenditure, and the weak point even of his latest speech 
is the failure to recognize the root cause of our troubles, 
namely, extravagance in the National Expenditure. 
* 1 * * 
New Capiran ACTIVITY. 

In considering the somewhat slacker conditions of business 
in the Stock Markets, allowance has also to be made for the 
continued activity in the matter of capital creations. Up to 
a point, of course, there is a sense in which activity stimulates 
activity, and it is no infrequent experience to find that even 
during a period of new loan and new capital creations, existing 
stocks are also tending upwards. Nevertheless, a moment 
usually arrives when the demands for new capital become so 
important that as the dates for the instalments approach 
some weakening of existing securities is shown, as a result of 
realizations on the part of those who have to take up new 
securities. The Greek Loan offered by Hambros Bank, Ltd., 
and Messrs. Erlangers was a huge success and must have been 
about six times covered. During the past week a feature has 
been the issue of quite a number of Home industrial shares, and 
the response has been a good one. In the case, for example, of 
the offer for sale of 3,400,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each in 
the International Tea Company’s Stores, the issue seems to 
have been quickly and greatly oversubscribed, even though 
offered at the high price of 25s. a share. Similarly, in the 
case of Debenhams Securities Limited, to which a reference 
was made in these columns last week, the offer of £2,000,000 
in 7} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, which was 
made on Wednesday, was well responded to. Without in 
any way suggesting that the shares of either of these companies, 
or of any other particular concern recently offering new 
capital, are to be specially selected as profitable investments, 
there is little doubt that the observations made recently by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, at the annual mecting of the National 
Mutual Life Assurance Society, concerning the place to be 
filled by even Ordinary Stocks of industrial undertakings in 
the category of investments as distinct from speculations, 
have created a considerable amount of interest. 

* * * sf 
A Prosperous UNDERTAKING. 

Probably no more striking example could be given of the 
power and ability of an old-established industry to stand 
up to new inventions threatening it than is afforded by the 
instance of the Gas Light and Coke Company. Years ago, 
when the electric light was introduced into our homes, the 
death knell of the gas industry was supposed to have been 
sounded, and there were periods when holders of gas stocks 
were inclined to sell in panicky fashion. Nevertheless, not 
only has the gas industry held its own, but in the case of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, and, indeed, in some other 
kindred concerns, revenues are greater than ever, and 
the volume of gas supplied exceeds all records. In the 
case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, however, the 
satisfactory story which the Governor, Sir David Milne- 
Watson, LL.D., D.L., was able to lay before the stockholders 
is the more striking because the company had to withstand 
the after-effects of the prolonged coal stoppage, the cost of 
coal being £170,000 greater than in the previous year, 

Co-PARTNERSHIP. 

On the other hand, there was an increase in the revenue 
from gas of £557,000, due partly to increased price, but also 
to an increase in business of nearly 3 per cent. Moreover, 
although the price of gas was high at the beginning of the year 
it was reduced three times during the year, and at the meeting 
the Governor announced a further impending reduction. 
Indeed, it is stated that the price has now been reduced 
to the lowest figure charged since the war. Sir David also 
made some interesting observations with regard to co- 
operation between capital and labour, and remarks on that 
subject at the annual meetings of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company always command attention and respect, if only by 
reason of the pioneer work done by the company in the 
introduction of the co-partnership principle. It has been 
in existence in the case of this company for some nineteen 
years, and the Governor stated at the annual meeting that 
to-day these co-partners hold £750,000 of the Ordinary 
stock. It is satisfactory to learn, as it also is certainly 
fitting, that Sir David Milne-Watson is among those who are 
taking part in the general industrial conferences between 
representative employers and trade-union leaders 

A. W. K. 


Insurance 
AN INSURANCE MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 


I rEAD recently that a London specialist predicted that 
a man he examined would probably die within a year. 
Shortly afterwards the man was examined for life assurance 
by a general practitioner, and obtained a life policy for 
a substantial amount. He died within twelve months, 
and the policy became a claim. 

Doubtless this is a somewhat exceptional case, but it 
suggests a course which would seem to be greatly to 
the advantage of the Life Offices and their policy holders. 

That course is the establishment in London to begin 
with, or perhaps in Edinburgh, of an Insuranee Medical 
Institute maintained by all the Life Ollices. As many 
intending policy hoiders as possible, in whatever Oilice 
they were proposing to assure, should be examined by the 
medical staff of the Institute. This would naturally 
consist of the most capable men for the purpose, who 
could consult with one another, and establish a standard 
for medical examination for life assurance. 

The services of such an institution would become 
enormously more valuable if policy holders were en- 
couraged to attend periodically for medical examination. 
If the specialists found anything wrong with a man, they 
might suggest that he had better consu!t his own doctor, 
to whom, if he wished, they would send a report. In this 
way, quite possibly, incipient disease would be detected 
and cured. 

The premiums for life assurance are now determined 
mainly by age, and when an extra premium has to be 
charged for impaired health, or bad family history, the 
decision is based upon the personal expericnee of a doctor, 
perhaps in conjunction with the general manager of the 
Company. Something, but not much, has been done to 
deal with the mortality of impaired lives on a rational 
basis. This could be rendered effective by standardizing 
medical examination ; gradually accumulating the health 
records of thousands of people by periodical medical 
examination and preparing suitable mortality tables. 
The results thus obtained would enable rates of premium 
to be more sensibly determined than they are at present ; 
the examinations might prolong life, thereby improving 
the mortality of the Life Olfice, and being beneficial to the 
individual. 

The gain to medical science might also be very great. 
It might, for example, prove that on examination of 
records for a number of years, people who had developed 
cancer had certain symptoms in common which were not 
found in other cases, and which had not been recogiized 
as having anything to do with cancer. Hf some policy 
holder on examination showed these symptoms, it might 
suggcst to the examiners the beginnings of the discase. 
In any event, the possibility of being able to make fairly 
accurate comparisons between many lives for long periods 
could not fail to be beneficial. 

A Life Office constitutes an admirable piece of apparatus 
for co-operation between policy holders, whereby they 
secure advantages not otherwise obtainable. The 
extension of this principle to concerted action between the 
Offices themselves would almost certainly produce 
benefits which no individual company could achieve. 

If the medical officer of a Life Oflice is regarded as 
holding an appointment for life, it would not be a serious 
matter to continue the services of the present holder 
and not appoint a successor. The personal touch with 

licy holders is of value to Offices, but it would be easy 
or a permanent official of the Institute to act as the 
representative for the time being of the Ollice by which 
the intending policy holder was sent for examination. 
Such an Institute would almost certainly be less expen- 
sive for the Ollices than the present system, at any rate 
after the first few years. The work which it did could 
include examinations and reports in connexion with 
sickness and accident, and need not be limited to examin- 
ations for life assurance. 

There appears to be an opportunity for a new departure 
which in numerous ways should prove of great value, 
but I confess I see little prospect of any such step being 
taken, WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


GREAT STRENGTH OF THE BANK. 





SIR AUSTIN HARRIS ON TRADE 
CONDITIONS. 


Tue seventieth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
was held on February 3rd at the Cannon Street Hotel, London. 
In the absence of Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (the cha'r.nan of the 
bank) abroad, Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (the deputy-chairman), 
presided. : 

The auditors’ report having been read by Sir Gilbert Garnsay, 
K.B.E., the Deputy-Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
directors’ report, said :—- 

Before proceeding to deal with our annual report and balance- 
sheet, I must apologise for the absence of our chairman. As you 
are perhaps aware, he is visiting our Indian branches and unfor- 
tunately his start was delayed to a date which made it quite 
impossible for him to return in time for this meeting without 
seriously diminishing the usefulness of his visit. It is a matter 
of regret to us all that he is unable to be here in his accustomed 
place at this annual meeting of the bank's shareholders. _ 

For some time past. as part of our general policy of giving our 
shareholders and customers full information about the assets and 
liabilities of the bank, and showing as clearly as possible the volumo 
and nature of the commercial credit we have granted, we have 
had in view the desirability of amplifying some of the terms in 
our balance-sheet. Our consideration of this subject has naturally 
been influenced by the report of the Cunliffe Committee, which 
advocated the publication by the banks of a monthly statement 
in a prescribed form set out in an appendix to the report. That 
report was issued in 1918, and in the years following the war there 
were many weighty reasons against giving full and immediate 
effect to all the recommendations of the committee. Those reasons, 
in our opinion, no longer prevail, and we have therefore decided, 
with the full approval of our auditors, that in future our balance- 
sheet shall in no respect be less informative than the standard 
advocated in the report. 

In one respect we have actually gone a little beyond that standard. 
It was probably not contemplated in 1918 that many years after 
the war the joint stock banks would still be holding large portfolios 
of Treasury bills. Consequently we find in the form of balance- 


sheet proposed by the Cunlifie Committee no separate heading | 


for this item. It so happens, however, that the habit of drawing 
bills, particularly in the home trade, is not nearly so prevalent 
as it was before the war, and the supply of commercial bills brought 
to us for discount by our customers or obtainable in the market 
at remunerative rates, is not sufficient to enable us to maintain 
at its proper level this important line of defence among our most 
liquid assets. Treasury bills serve to fill the gap; they also have 
the added convenience of enabling the banks, by allowing their 
holdings of Treasury bills to run down in the first quarter of the 
year when the tax-gatherer is busy, to meet the heavy flow of 
money into the National Exchequer without disturbing their 
investments or withdrawing banking facilities from their customers. 
We see no reason why our bank’s holding of Treasury bills should 
not be disclosed. Treasury bills and commercial bills are quite 
distinct in character. The former represent Government borrowing 
on floating debt; the latter arise out of the exchange and finance 
of commodities, and might, if their total were ascertainable, afford 
a valuable index of the course of trade. We therefore show each 
eategory separately. Their relative proportions wiil naturally 
vary from time to time; we take all approved bills brought to 
us in the ordinary course of business by our customers, and we make 
up our holding with Treasury bills rather than go into the market 
to seek commercial bills at less profitable rates. We also distinguish 
between British bills on the one hand and colonial and foreign 
bills on the other. 
BALANCES ABROAD. 

The other new headings on the assets side of the balance-sheet 
to which I would call your attention are ‘* Balances with Banks 
abroad,”’ which in view of its nature we place next to ‘“ Money at 
Call and Short Notice,” and in which it would be natural to look 
for some ebb and flow in accordance with variations in international 
monetary conditions ; ‘* Items in Transit,’’ which includes cheques 
in course of collection on our own branches and other transactions 
with branches in course of post ; and ** Other Assets and Accounts.” 
This last is a thoroughly sound asset, consisting of valuable freehold 
and leasehold investrments—-properties purchased to provide for 
future extensions of our business, together with a few properties 
acquired in process of amalgamations, which through the merging 
of branches are not being used for banking purposes and cannot 
therefore be included under the heading of ‘‘ Bank Premises” ; 
it also includes securities in course of realization after the fullest 
provision has been made for any possible loss, and our stock of 
stamped cheques. 

We now come to the last two accounts on each side of the balance- 
sheet which are contra to each other. Hitherto we have shown 
under one heading all those miscellaneous contingent liabilities 
of the bank, such as acceptances, guarantees, endorsements, and 
open credits, but we have never before included forward exchange 
commitments. We have now decided that these obligations of 
the bank should be included, and we hive therefore brought in 





the totals of both sales and purchases of forward exchange under. 
taken on behalf of and with recourse to our customers, with contra 
totals on the other side of the balance-sheet. 

We have also followed the recommendation of the Cunliffe 
Committee by showing for the first time as a separate item the 
bank’s acceptances amounting to near £6,000,000. The committees 
evidently considered that acceptances merited a special category 
of their own and should not be grouped with other miscellaneous 
obligations of the bank, and a little consideration will show the 
grounds on which they drew this distinction. It will be all to the 
good if the total of bank acceptances finds a place among banking 
and commercial! statistics. 

Prorit AND Loss AccouNT. 

The past year has been a difficult one from a banking standpoint. 
The ill effects of the coal stoppage have proved to be prolonged 
and far-reaching, and we have not seen the end of them vet. The 
rate of interest earned on overdrafts has fallen in consequence 
of the lower average Bank Rate, whilst the rates for bills have also 
been lower. In view of these difficulties, to which the reduced 
profits shown by nearly all the banks bear witness, you may regard 
it as not unsatisfactory that we are able to show you a reduction 
of no more than £47,908 in the profits of the year. 

Nevertheless, the bank has continued to make steady progress 
during the year, which is particularly marked in the growth of 
our total deposits from £346 millions to £357 millions, the highest 
figure we have ever recorded. Asa result of our carefully considered 
policy of steady expansion, the number of our branches and cus- 
tomers continues to increase year by year. Many of the new 
offices opened during the past year are sub-branches, designed to 
afford banking facilities in places where hitherto they had not 
been available, and it cannot be too widely known that, though a 
current or deposit account may not be required, a savings bank 
account may be opened at any branch of our bank, in which savings 
from one shilling to an unlimited amount may be deposited at 
interest. We spare no effort to reduce the ratio of our working 
expenses by continually improving our organization, and by the 
introduction of labour-saving devices wherever possible. 

The nett profit brought in, after making provision for rebate, 
Income Tax, all bad and doubtful debts, and other contingencies, 
amounts to £2,475.674. We have set aside £250,000 to Bank 
Premises Account, £300,000 to Staff Superannuation Fund, and 
propose, subject to your approval, to pay a final dividend at the 
same rate as last year. We shall then have £485,750 left over 
to carry forward, which is £48,212 less than the amount brought ing 

GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS. 

When we consider the causes of the continued depression in certain 
of our most important industries, it is obvious that, where the 
influences that have contributed to this state of affairs are so 
numerous and complex, the remedy for our difficulties is not likely 
to be a simple one. It must be recognized, too, that many of the 
hindrances to our trade are of such a nature that their removal 
must of necessity be slow. Time is required to restore to impover- 
ished countries their former purchasing power. We cannot instantly 
pull down the tariff walls behind which indusiries are being fostered 
to compete with our own. Even in these directions, however, 
we can make our influence felt through the medium of such agencies 
as the Economic Conference at Geneva, and no one who has studied 
the industrial difficulties of the post-war period can have failed to 
notice how, one by one, obstacles which formerly seemed to stand 
in the way of a return to prosperity are being removed from our 
path. 

In finance, for instance, the balancing of our National- Budget 
and the funding of our External Debt paved the way to our return 
to the Gold Standard and the restitution of our financial prestige, 
with all the manifold advantages to trade which flow from a sound 
system of currency and banking. 

STEADINESS OF Price LEVEL. 

The wisdom of our adherence to the strictest principles of finance 
is reflected in the comparative steadiness of the price level during 
the past year. Taking the ** Wholesale Prices Index Number” 
of the Economist, we find that the range between the maximum 
and minimum monthly figure for 1927 amounted to no mote than 
5°8 per cent., whereas in 1926 the variation was 10°5 per cent. 
and in 1925 20°2 per cent. We should be lacking in candour if we 
failed to attribute this largely to the well-conceived and skilfully 
executed plans of our central institution, which has shown the 
world the beneficial results that can be attained through a sound 
monetary policy steadily and harmoniously pursued. By a wise 
and sympathetic understanding of the credit requirements of the 
moment the Bank of England has steered a safe course between the 
whirlpools of monetary inflation and credit restriction; disturb- 
ances due to the movement of gold have been minimised, a much 
steadier level of prices has been maintained, and it is evident from 
the increased supply of bank money during recent months that the 
signs and requirements of a revival in trade have not been overlooked. 

Then we have seen a steady diminution of the evil effects of widely 
fluctuating exchanges, as other countries have followed our lead 
and stabilised their currencies by a return to a gold basis, or by other 
means. So long as these currencies were depreciating, every fall 
in their value operated as the equivalent of a bounty on exports 
from the country in question, with the consequent invasion of our 
home as well as our foreign markets, and demands by our manu- 
facturers for a safeguarding duty. This form of competition is 
to-day losing much of its force. 


TAXATION. 
The great burden of taxation still maintains its heavy pressure 


on the trade of the country. It is true that the standard rate of 
Income Tax has been reduced from the maximum of 6s. in the &, 
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Peers 
at which it stood for several years after the war, but for three years 
now it has remained stationary at 4s. It is a thankless task offering 
advice and receiving only pledges in exchange; nevertheless, it 
must be repeated that a far stricter economy of expenditure in 
every department of national and local government is one of the 
most urgent needs of the day. The high level of rates and taxes 
in this country is undoubtedly a serious handicap to our national 
industries, and unless the load can be lightened, it must tend to 
retard any general revival of trade. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The present position of the great agricultural industry of this 
country calls for most careful examination and consideration. 
Various remedies have been suggested, and the matter is, we know, 
very much in the minds of the Government and of the National 
Farmers’ Union, who are making every possible endeavour to 
frame measures which will help and benefit the farmer. In view 
of the very complicated nature of the problem, the difficulties of 
formulating any really beneficial and satisfactory solution are great, 
and whatever plan may be proposed must have for its ultimate 
object the establishment of methods and conditions by which the 
British farmer would be able to grow and sell his produce in favour- 
able competition with foreign production. At the same time some 
possible assistance in the availability of long term finance on reason- 
able terms for the purchase of farms and other improvements might 
be of benefit to farmers as a class, but we fecl that something 
further is necessary in the way of lightening the burden on agri- 
cultural land. We, in common with other banks, have tendered 
to the Ministry of Agricultvse our best services in exploring this 
problem, and one can only hope that the seriousness of the present 
situation is so fully recognized that a solution will be found at an 
early date. Meanwhile the policy of our bank is to be as helpful 
as possible to this valuable section of our customers, and by the 
exercise of patience and consideration to give all the assistance in 
our power. We are lending at the present time over £18} millions 
to the agricultural industry, and our experience in this line of business 
continues to be uniformly satisfactory. 

TEXTILES. 

In speaking of the cotton industry I cannot say much that is 
cheerful. The serious interruption of our China trade; and the 
growing determination and ability of India to supply her own 
needs, have added to the difliculties of the past year, and other 
countries which were formerly large purchasers of our goods are 
still suffering from the effects of the war. Before we can recover 
lost ground in our export trade it would appear that something 
still remains to be done in the way of reducing overhead charges, 
creating a more economical sales organization, and eliminating 
unnecessary and useless competition, whilst in certain directions 
there must be financial as well as commercial reconstruction. 
At the same time I believe, and this opinion is shared by many of 
those in a position to judge, that, out of the very trying periods 
through which these industries are now passing, there will arise 
conditions of increased efficiency and economy which may go far 
to make for improved trade, and ultimately recompense both 
capital and labour for the trials from which they are now suffering. 
I am pleased to say that signs of improvement are not wanting 
since the turn of the year. 


Future Prospects. 

In reviewing the general conditions of industry and trade, two 
features of a very gratifying nature stand out as beacons of encour- 
agement and hope; one is a marked decrease in the numbers of 
unemployed, and the other is a comparative freedom during the 
past twelve months from serious labour disputes and strikes. I 
think it is becoming recognized that a greater feeling of mutual 
confidence is growing between employers and employed, to the 
great advantage and benefit of both. From conversations with 
large employers of labour, I am sure that this spirit is spreading 
with rapid strides, and that the welfare and well-being of the men 
and women employed are becoming recognized as the basis of 
prosperity. Better housing, better conditions of remuneration, a 
share in the results of prosperity, these are no longer mere slogans 
but a very practical policy which comes in the forefront of the 
enlightened programme of advance, and as the good results become 
more generally apparent—as they will—so will this be recognized 
as a fundamental condition of our national well-being. 

One note of warning, however, must be sounded. I have been 
very much struck with figures compiled by the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations and published in the 
International Labour Review for October, 1927. In four important 
industries the money wages paid in various cities of the world, 
calculated on the basis of a 48-hour week, have been ascertained, 
and after allowances for the cost of living have been made, index 
numbers of comparative real wages have been compiled. These 
show the following results :— 

London, 100; Berlin, 67; Paris, 53; Milan, 52. 
These index numbers are subject to important reservations. No 
account, for instance, is taken of any household expenditure apart 
from food, but they do seem to indicate a distinctly higher level 
of real wages in this country than in neighbouring Continental 
States. 

I now beg to move: ‘ That the report just taken as read be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the directors therein, a dividend be declared for the 
half-year ended December 3lst last on the paid-up capital of the 
company at the rate of 16% per cent. per annum on the “A” 
shares, and at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the ** B” shares, 
payable, less Income Tax, on and after February 4th.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. 8. de Winton and carried 
unanimously, 
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THE GAS LIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF THE 
UNDERTAKING. 


RECORD OUTPUT. 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE IN REVENUE. 


MILNE-WATSON’S REVIEW. 





SIR DAVID 


THe two hundred and twenty-first Ordinary General Meetin 
of the proprietors of The Gas Light & Coke Company was hek 
at the Chief Office of the Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, 
on February 3rd. Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the 
Governor of the Company), presided. ‘The Secretary, Mr. W. L. 
Galbraith, read the notice convening the meeting. The Report 
and Accounts were taken as read. The Chairman said: 


During the year we have spent £68,000 on land, £81,600 on 
extension of works, £354,000 on additional mains and service pipes, 
£72,000 on meters and £169,000 on stoves, totalling £744,000. 
There is a credit of £6,000 for the e of surplus land, £10,000 as 
representing the amount written of lant, and £79,000 for depre- 
ciation of stoves, in all £95,000. 
increase of £649,000 in the capi 











has, therefore, been a net 





DrEVELOPMENT EXPENDII 


The largest expenditure, £354,000, | 


as been on additional mains 
and service pipes, in connection with the 


development of our 





district and with the provision of the means whereby a satisfactory 
and ack quate supply of gas may be given in every case, 

The expenditure on meters and stoves is evidence of the increase 
in the dem for gas and a hopeful sign for the continued prosperity 
of the con 

AFTERMATH OF THE Coat Sropprace. 


When we met last year we were still under the shadow of the 


coal stoppage, and the revenue accounts for 1927, as in 1926, 
reflect the calamitous effect of that unfortunate occurrence. We 
spent as much as £4.093,000 on coal this year, which is £170,000 


that we had to work 
ced coal re maining 
, and to the fact that we returned 
to our normal practice with regard to the percentage of coal gas 
made, thereby using a larger quantity of coal by some 460,000 tons. 
The reverse of this is seen in the item for oil, on which we spent 
£225,000 less, having used 13 million gallons less than in 1926; 
and in a saving of over 100,000 tons of coke and breeze used in the 
making of water gas. 


year, due to the fi 
regard to high-} 


more than in the previot 
off our commitments w 
as an aftermath of the stoppag 








Cost OF MopERNISING DistRipveTioNn PLANT. 

Under distribution you will notice an increased expenditure 
of £337,000. This has been largely caused by the acceleration 
of our policy of bringing our distribution plant and apparatus 
up to date. 

These are the only items on the debit side to which I need make 
special reference, except to attention to the fact that we 
have now finished with the cost incurred through the amalgamation 
with the Brentford Comipany as the balance, viz., £112,000, has 
been debited against the revenue for the year. 





INCREASED REVENUE. 

Coming now to the credit side, there has been an increase in the 
revenue from gas over the previous year of £557,000. This is due 
partly to increased price and partly to an increase in business. 
The rentals of meters and stoves show satisfactory increase of 
£60,000, due to additions to the number of appliances on hire. 
This, incidentally, provides the best evidence of the increased 
popularity of gas. 

With regard to residuals, coke shows a decrease of £267,000, and 
breeze, £70,000. These decreases follow upon the fall in the price 
of coal. On the other hand, tar and its products and ammoniacal 
liquor show an increase of £218,000. 





Tar FoR Roaps. 

To encourage the use of tar for road making and ensure that 
tar of a suitable quality is supplied throughout the country, the 
British Read Tar Association has been formed and we have become 
members. It is hoped that in due course all makers of tar and all 
tar distillers will join the Association. 

REDUCTION IN THE PRice OF GAs. 


of gas was reduced three times during the year, namely, 


The pric 
made 


from IL‘éd. per therm to ly'2d., 94d. and 9d. This was 
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possible by the fall in the price of coal which followed the termination 
of the coal stoppage. We have now been able to announce a further 
reduction in the price of gas from 9d. to 86d. per therm. This 
s equal to the lowest figure charged since the War. These reductions 
in price have been greatly appreciated by our consumers. 


Some criticism was directed in the early part of the year to the 
price we were then charging for gas, but as | told you when we met 
last year, it was in our opinion right that the people who were 
then using the gas should pay for the coal which had to be bought 
at such a high price in order to keep them supplied, rather than to 
pass the burden on to future consumers. 


The result of the year’s trading has been a credit balance of 
£1,737,000 tra isferred from revenue to profit and loss, as against 
a balanee of £1,337,000 last year. This balance, after the interest 
on borrowed money and tie dividends for the June half-year have 
been debited, leaves a sum of £744,000. This sum is sutlicient 
to enable us to declare tho usual dividends on the preference stock 
and maximum stock and a dividend at the rate of £5 Is. 4d. per 
cent. per annum on ihe ordinary stock. This, together with the 
necessary contribution of £20,000 to the redemption fund, 
will absorb £623,000 and leave £121,000 to be carried forward 
—an increase of £57,000 on the amount brought forward from 
the year 1926. 

ApbpITIONAL SHOWROOMS. 


We have continued our policy of providing showrooms for the 
convenience of our consumers on suitable sites in all the principal 
centres in our area, and during the past year have opened new 
showrooms at Woodford, Hampstead and Kilbura. 

We have also acquired sites for further additional showrooms 
as we beliove that tho right thing to do is to bring gas to the notice 
of the public in an attractive form and this can only be done by 
practical demonstration and advertisement in all parts of the 
district. 

Appivi0NAL Mancuracruerine PLANT. 

With regard to the works, large sums of money have been spent 
during the year on reconstructing existing carbonising plants in 
order to make them capable of meeting the increased demand for 
gas. We have also acquired two new up-river steamers, which 
will yreatly reduce the cost of the transport of coal to our works 
at Fulham. You will be glad to hear that the new unloading plant 
at Beckton which was opened by Their Majesties the King and 
Queen in 1926 is working most satisfactorily. 


Aw Exreriuest in Low TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION, 

A great deal Las been heard about Low Temperature Carboni- 
sation. We were approached by the Government some time ago 
as to whether we would put up a low temperature plant at our works. 
We hesitated as we were not convinced that this method of car- 
bonising coal was commercially sound as far as a gas undertaking 
was concerned and, therefore, did not think it right to risk money 
in this experiment. However, after protracted negotiations, we 
came to an arrangement by which we are to put up a plant at our 
Richmond Works, the Government advancing £100,C00 towards 
the cost. We have cleared the site and started erecting the plant 
and hope to get it to work in a few months. This experiment should 
prove most interesting and enable the Government and ourselves 
to form some idea as to the commercial value of this process of 
carbonisation. 


Tur Recent TRAwES FLoops. 


During the recent terrible flood in London we had a very trying 
experience. These oflices wero flooded, as also were our works at 
Nine Elms, Fulbam, Bromley, Brentford and Beckton. The 
greatest damage was done at Nine Elms, where we had two feet of 
water all over the works, completely putting a stop to the making 
of gas for four days, while the mains became waterlogged and no gas 
could be got away. Considerable difliculty was also experienced 
by the Distribution and Gas Sales Departments on the districts 
attected. The thanks of the directors are due to everyone for the 
splendid way in which they acted on this occasion, keeping their 
heads under very trying circumstances and thereby avoiding what 
might otherwise have been a most serious disaster. The whole 
statl acted in a splendid way in the emergency. 1 deeply regret 
to say that out of the fourteen victims, the two young men who lost 
their lives were both of them employees of the Company, and our 
sincere sympathy goes out to their relatives and friends in their loss. 
The Company have subscribed to the funds for the relief of the 
sufferers, and the Company’s Sports Association voluntarily raised 
nearly £300, which is being handed over to the Distress Funds. 


Srrrkinc INCREASE IN Bustness—ReEcorp OvuTPuT. 


With regard to the Company’s business, it is a great satisfaction 
that it continues to show expansion in face of the unparalleled 
competition from electricity, oil, etc. Few people realise what a 
3 per cent. increase means in a Company of this size. It is, in fact, 
equal to the addition of a town as large as Bath, Reading, 
or Southampton. 

As further evidence of the vitality of our business, you will be 
interested to hear that on December 20th wo had a record day’s 
output. We sent out 226 million cubic feet of gas, which was 7 
per cent. greater than any previous day’s record. 


Tne Price or tue Comrany’s Orvinary Strock. 


No doubt some of you have seen references in the financial and 
other papers recently to the quotation of the Company's Ordinary 





Stock on the Stock Exchange. In our Act of 1926, we took power 
to alter the limit of £5, which for many years had been the lowest 
multiple of Stock which could at any time be purchased or sold, to 
a limit of £1. We considered that it would add greatly to the 
popularity of our stock, especially among investors who had only 
small sums available for investment, and that it would especially 
benefit our co-partners. It made it possible for the bonus granted 
to them to be invested more or less to its full amount instead of 
only in multiples of £5. Following upon this, it seemed a natural 
sequence for the Company’s Stock on the market to be quoted at ita 
price per £1 rather than per £100 of stock. No doubt we all have up 
to the present been accustomed to think of the value of this Com. 
pany’s stock in terms of so much per cent., but such a means of 
expression does not easily convey to small investors the cost of an 
amount of stock such as £3, £11, or £21, as the case may be, and it 
was felt that the change would be of distinct advantage to the small 
and of no disadvantage to the large investor. 


The change will take place on Monday next, and we have been 
advised that it will tend to improve the value of the Company’s 
stock. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


Creat prominence has been lately given to the question of Co. 
operation between Capital and Labour. We all know that this 
country has been going through a period of unexampled depression. 
This is due to a variety of causes which it is not my intention to 
discuss at length to-day. One of these causes, however, has been 
the lack of understanding and goodwill on the part of the two 
parties chiefly interested in the welfare of industry, namely, the 
employers and the workers. There is no doubt that for many years 
past there has been a great deal of friction and conflict between 
large bodies on both sides, and this has been a cause of many of our 
troubles. A house divided against itself cannot stand, nor can any 
industry flourish in en atmosphere of conflict. At the present time 
an effort is being made to bring about a better understanding 
between the two parties, for after all is said and done it is by 
industry that both live, and it is therefore to their mutual interest 
that industry should prosper. If the conferences which are about 
to take place lead to a better understanding by each of the other's 
point of view they will have achieved great good, even if it is not 
easy or not possible to settle immediately many of the difficult 
questions which have to be solved. It must always be remembered 
thet no two industries are exactly alike, and that their work may 
have to be carried on in quite different ways. The problems 
facing an exporting industry are entirely different from those facing 
industries whose field is in the home market. It is, therefore, 
impossible to adopt hard and fast rules which would apply to all 
industries in this country, and in the long run each industry must 
put its own house in order, and it is the duty of individual industries 
and their federations to arrange matters amongst themselves. But, 
as I said before, something will have been gained if those who 
occupy important positions in industry (either as directors or labour 
leaders) meet and discuss the problems which are connected with 
the conduct of industry and get to know each other’s views and 
appreciate each other’s difficulties. What is wanted is greater 
candour, the removal of suspicion and mistrust, and in their place 
the es_ablishment of goodwill and mutual understanding. In certain 
industries, notably in the gas industry, great progress has already 
been made in this direction, and I notice with interest endeavours 
being made in other quarters in order to obtain the same results and 
by very much the same methods. Co-partnership, for example, 
has been in existence in this company for eighteen or nineteen years, 
having been adopted in the year 1909. To-day our co-partners 
hold £750,000 of the Ordinary Stock of the Company and no less 
than £880,000 of the Stock has at one time or another been allotted 
through this means. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE. 


Much also has recently been made of union between industry 
and science. I would liko to point out that the gas industry has for 
many years had a working arrangement with Leeds University, 
who investigate problems connected with gas, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the industry. We, as a Company, have also within the last 
few years established relationship with the Imperial College, Ken- 
sington, who are also engaged on certain gas investigations. This 
shows that the gas industry has long realised the benefit of cor- 
relating science and industry, and we are particularly glad to learn 
that other industries are following suit. 


There is one other matter to which reference ought to be made. 
It is the need for amending gas legislation which will free the 
industry from many of the restrictions which to-day hamper its 
operations. The Government, recognising the importance of the 
question, has referred the whole subject to the National Fuel and 
Power Committee. As soon as this body has reported, I trust that 
the Government will see its way to introduce a measure giving effect 
to the proposals at the earlicst moment possible. 


I should like to say a word in tribute to the excellent work which 
has been done by the staff of the Company, officers and men alike, 
during the past year. I can speak with assurance, and I have long 
experience, of the splendid loyalty which animates them. No 
company, I am sure, have a better body of officers and men working 
for them, and that is perhaps the best guarantee there is for tho 
future prosperity of the Company in which we are all interested, 
whether as shareholders, managers, employees or customers. 


The Reports and Accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary meeting sanction was given to 
the creation and issue of new capital. 
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